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What the Farm 


N ITSELF, the recent proposal advanced 

by the Federal Farm Board that cotton 
growers plough under every third row was 
nothing to get excited about. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the suggestion would 
meet with the reception so _ promptly 
accorded it. 

However, the implications of the move 
are serious. If business is to look to gov- 
ernment for help and guidance, its confidence 
should not be shaken by such demonstrations. 
lt is a matter of no moment when an indi- 
vidual occasionally advances an unsound and 
impractical proposition; when such a plan is 
presented as the studied pronouncement of a 
great governmental agency, and _ recom- 
mended to the governors of 14 States, it 
menaces the potential utility of all other 
public agencies. 

Little need be added to the storm of 
counter-arguments which greeted the Board’s 
statement. However, lest any textile manu- 
facturers still feel that the plan should have 
been given a trial, the following hypothetical 
question is asked: If, during one of the con- 
stantly recurring periods of over-production 
and ruinous prices in fabrics, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or some other Washing- 
ton body should seriously suggest that one 
third of all the goods in process in the mills 
be destroyed, what would be the reaction of 
the industry ? 


Vv 


There is an even deeper significance in the 
farm Board’s folly. Cooperation within 
industries is on trial in this country. <A 
group of far-seeing men recognize not only 





Board Has Done 


the opportunity, but the necessity, of some 
type of coordinated effort to off-set the 
suicidal effects of unbridled individualism. 
An opposition group believes that the law of 
the survival of the fittest must prevail, with- 
out interference. 

Carrying cooperative undertakings to 
absurd extremes strengthens the influence 
of the latter group, and impairs the effective- 
ness of those who desire to give intelligent 
and constructive activities by industry a trial. 

On this page, we have repeatedly shown 
our faith in coordinated effort. However 
we never have believed, nor will we ever 
believe, that this policy can be carried 
blindly to theoretical extremes. We have 
never recommended a plan based purely upon 
altruism; we have never ignored the factor 
of self-interest. Nor can anyone successfully 
ignore that factor in the face of our national 
psychology, which incidentally we hope and 
believe will continue to prevail. 


v 


From the very start of the Farm Board’s 
activities, we have attempted to withhold 
judgment on the ground that no organiza- 
tion could undertake such an experiment 
without making mistakes. However, the 
recent episode makes us wonder if there is 
any sense in giving it more time. We say 
this, not only because we believe the Board’s 
potential effectiveness and influence among 
agriculturalists have been seriously impaired, 
but because it has also succeeded in menacing 
the potential effectiveness and influence of 
all governmental agencies and of all coopera- 


tive undertakings. 
























































































The Week 


in lextiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Loom Fixing 

The execution of typical loom-fixing 
jobs is described in an article which, 
because of its practical tone and unique 
presentation, should prove of particular 
interest to men in any way connected 
with the weaving process. (page 28) 


Textile Executives’ Salaries 

Compensation of successful textile mill 
executives is coming more and more to 
be based on actual profits of companies. 
In analyzing the question, “Are suc 
cessiul mill executives adequately paid?” 
Henry G. Lord points out that a man 
of unusual ability has a right to expect 
a return commensurate with the success 
of his efforts, and cites a solution to this 
problem offered by the American Man 
agement Association. (page 31) 
Agnew on Consumer Standards 

P. G. Agnew, secretary of the Ameri 
can Standards Association, explains in 


detail his position on consumer stand- 
ards tor textiles, and includes excerpts 
from an address he made recently be 
fore the American Home Economics 


\ssociation, 


Sper Ca ( - 1 


touching consumer need fo1 
sheets Page 30) 


Style Obsolescence in Machinery 
\ summary of the findings of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
erce, Department of Commerce, in a 
study of obsolescence among the knitted 
outerwear mills of Cleveland, 


stvle obsolescence to be a major factor: 


shows 
] 7 > 
also gives valuable suggestions to man 


it 


ifacturers as to method for appraising 
In equipment, page 32 


1 
obsolescence 


Extensive Testing Laboratory 
\ large amount of modern. testing 


equipment has been installed in recent 
months by the N. ¢ College Textil 
School C] in keeping with the 
cl cy of extending its service 


try hage 34 


Stock Room Reorganization 
\n example given of the economies 


esultinge from the reorganization of the 
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stock room in a typical industrial plant. 
A simplified costing procedure is out- 
lined. (page 36) 


Shedding Motions 

There are four basic methods of 
forming the shed in the weaving of 
narrow fabrics. The limitations of each 
of these methods and the problems pre- 
sented by them, including that of cam 
assembly, are discussed. (page 38) 


French Fabric Openings 

A view of the recent Parisian fall 
fabric showings is reported by a style 
authority, French houses are making 
generous use of rayon in their new lines 
which feature  velvets, 
Printed woolens are shown. 


Crepes, CEC. 


(page 42) 


Cotton 


Progress in Lancashire 

Lancashire cotton spinners are work- 
ing toward an agreement which may be 
enforced by legislature. Among the 
weavers it is expected that labor will 
s00n accept the principle of more looms 
to the operative. (page 43) 


New Opening Machine 
Announcement is made of a new ma 
chine the purpose of which is to insure 






thorough opening, cleaning, and ble 
ing of the raw stock. (page 44) 


Reinforced Sliver 

Possible methods of strengthenins a 
sliver by winding a cotton thread around 
it are described. In the manufacture of 
fibrous gears, containers, ete., this 
process of strengthening sliver is usually 
necessary. (page 52) 


Cotton Still Weak 


Raw cotton has fluctuated close to 
recent levels and touched new |ow 
ground this week. The next govern- 
ment report early in September may 
clear the atmosphere and traders are 
waiting for it. (page 59) 


Yarns Quiet 

Cotton yarns are quiet with buyers 
scouting the market for low prices. ‘lhe 
market is irregular but many spinners 
are withholding for better buying: in- 
terest. (page 59) 


Goods Picking Up 

Cotton goods were reported to be 
picking up and one house estimates that 
70% of September’s needs are still to 
be covered by buyers. Because con- 
verters have operated close to needs 
they have benefited by declines and are 
said to be making fair profits on current 
business. (page 65) 


Wool 


Approve Plan for Wool Week 

Representatives of various branchies 
of the wool industry meeting in Wash 
ington last Tuesday were unanimous 
in approving the idea of National Wool 
Week. A committee to be appointed 
by Col. C. F. H. Johnson, president ot 
Botany Worsted Mills, will work out 
details and set the time. Novembet 
was favored by those at the meeting 
( page 26) 


Medium Wools Lead 

A fair market for wool continues, 
though with quieter tone. Mediu 
wools are leaders. (page 61) 


The Textile Outlook 


PANACEAS for the industry and the farmer oppressed by a large carry- 


over and bumper crop of cotton have been having their day. Few 


authorities put much faith in anything but sound economic laws to govern 


the situation. 


Mills may make profit on low priced cotton as well as on 


high priced, and low price will do more than recommendations to lead the 


farmer to curtail his cotton planting next year and so ultimately check 


the down trend. Many believe the 


will be passed some time this fall. 


bottom has not yet been seen but 


Low priced goods must ultimately 


expand consumption but mills are careful not to push production beyond 


what current demands will absorb. 


The wool goods market is quieter but 


wool is firm and recent reductions on fabrics for spring are called readjust- 


ments. 


for the season. 


and goods improves. Knit goods are improving their position. 


Unless the situation changes these prices are likely to be bottom 
Raw silk fluctuates uncertainly while the field for yarns 


All textiles 


should benefit by additional covering for fall within the next four weeks. 


\ 





a 
1d 


Yarns Are Strong 

\\ orsted yarns are strong though the 
threatened advance has not been put 
int fect. (page 61) 


Fabric Cut “Merely Adjustment” 
supposed reduction in 1932 fabric 

pt is really only an adjustment to 

true levels of current season, agents 

cl: Mid-season rise forecast if 
go down now. (page 65) 


Knit 


Streaks in Jersey Fabric 
Horizontal streaks may develop in 
ted fabric due to one of three pos- 
sible defects. The dyer is often blamed 
reaks which are, in reality, the 
result of erroneous knitting machine 
ges. (page D2) 


Mildew Streaks 
reasons for the development of 
streaks in full-fashioned hosiery 
scribed, and preventive methods 
iggested. (page 52) 


Hosiery Mending 
Care should be taken in the selection 
ad for mending both the gray 
nished hosiery. Mending finished 
g is the more difficult operation of 
(page 53) 


Reading Hosiery Strike 

\\orth Street hosiery representatives 

expect the Reading, Pa., strike call to 

effective, resulting in curtail- 

of output which many of them 
welcome. (page 66) 


What About 1932 Swimsuit Prices? 
excellent volume but meager 
this season have raised hopes 
some swimsuit manufacturers as 

possibility of higher prices when 
lines open, but market is sharply 
on the point. (page 66) 


Cotton Break Hits Underwear 
cotton break caused a brief lull 
underwear demand. When mills 
ced that they would not cut, buy- 

resumed actively. (page 66) 








Willingmyre to Supervise Wool Imports 


HE U. S. Treasury Department has approved the appointment of 
George T. Willingmyre, now associated with the Department of Agri- 
culture, as Wool Administrator in the Bureau of Customs at Washington. 
Mr. Willingmyre will act as technical consultant to the Commissioner of 
Customs, and will also supervise all customs activities connected with the 
classification, appraisement, and grading of imported wool for duty pur- 
poses; secure a proper administration of all provisions of law relating to 
the importation of wool; supervise all laboratory tests pertaining to such 
wool; and instruct and assist customs employees at the several ports in all 
matters relating to the importation of wool; appointment effective Sept. 1. 
Mr. Willingmyre was born in Bristol, Pa., and now resides in Holly- 
wood, Berwyn, Md. His experience in the wool industry dates back to 
1897, when he began work as an apprentice wool sorter, from which position 
he rapidly rose to wool buyer, broker, and merchant. From 1913 to 1916, 
he served as wool specialist for the Dominion of Canada, planning the 
Canadian national wool marketing system. In 1917 Mr. Willingmyre 
became associated with the Department of Commerce as wool specialist. 
He has conducted many investigations relating to the wool industry in the 
United States and abroad, and developed various wool standards. At pres- 
ent, Mr. Willingmyre is employed as specialist in wool marketing and 
standardization, Department of Agriculture. 





Silk 


and there is a fair call from broadsilk 
mills. (page 63) 


Raw Silk Rally Unlikely 

No rally in raw silk seems likely to 
go far, says Dr. L. H. Haney writing 
in TExTILE Wor-p Analyst, but efforts 
in Japan to hold the huge surplus off 
the market and the moderately small 
stocks at New York may temporarily 
strengthen prices. Dr. Haney finds 
that the relatively good statistics for 
July lose their edge because of the large 
quantity of silk in transit from Japan 
at the end of that month which may 
make itself felt in the August figures. 
(page 55) 


Raw Silk Slightly Off 

Indifferent demand brought a slight 
weakening of prices this week, but the 
drop failed to attract more than light 
spot business. (page 63) 


Yarns in Better Position 
Thrown silk is firmer, with no strong 
demand, Spun silk prices are unchanged 





The Business Outlook 


ft pee GH the strain of the foreign situation has temporarily eased, it 


is difficult to find any decisive signs of improvement in the domestic 


usiness picture. Our index, which has been falling slowly since March, 


is run into new low ground during August, and the monthly figures 


dicate that the level of last December, which everyone hoped was the 
ottom, have been slightly outdone by the mid-summer months. Steel 
tivity is probably at its ebb, but as yet gives no hint of prospective fall 
lemand. Building has slumped badly in August, and the trends of 
lectric: power production, merchandise carloadings, check payments and 
‘mmercial loans since July show the severe effects of summer stagnation 
a depression year. The relative stability of average commodity prices 
nee early June is the most encouraging fundamental factor in the situa- 
on, and New England, with her textiles and shoes, is the bright spot 
ographically. Credit indicators as yet give no definite promise of an 
“gressive expansion policy.—The Business Week. 
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Sheer Velvets Profitable 

Long-suffering weavers are actually 
making money on transparent velvet 
this season, thanks to spirited demand, 
light production and a firm price tone. 
(page 65) 


Rayon 


Reed Chafing 

Several practical methods tor the 
prevention of reed chafing in rayon 
warps are outlined. The elimination of 
such a defect is vital. (page 53) 


Broken Ends in Underwear 

Careful adjustment of machine set- 
tings is necessary in order to prevent 
the application of undue strain to rayon 
varns. The “run resist” type of fabric 
is particularly susceptible to end break 
age. (page 53) 


Plenty of Profitless Business 

Rayon producers are selling firmly 
into October and shortage prospects are 
stronger, but there is still no sign of 
raising prices high enough to permit 
a profit. (page 63) 


Processing 


Tin Weighting 
In order to carry out the process of 
tin-weighting of glove silk in a satis- 
factory manner, it is essential that the 
man in charge of the operation have 
clear conception of the chemical actions 
involved, A good procedure to be fol- 
lowed, including detailed description of 
the various baths, is outlined. (page 34) 
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ool Week 
Idea 


Endorsed at 


W ashington M eeling 


LLL branches of the wool industry joined Tuesday 
in supporting a formal resolution to observe a 
National Wool Week at a time to be fixed by a 
special committee. It was the consensus of opinion 
expressed at the meeting that a week in November should 
be chosen. The meeting, called at the request of the 
growers, was held at the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington. 

The meeting was called to order by Frank Fitzpatrick, 
Washington representative of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corp. He called Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, pres- 
ident of the Botany Worsted Mills, to the chair as the 
temporary presiding officer. Col. Johnson declared at the 
outset that he would oppose any attempt to raise any 
large sum of money to forward the plan. Such an 
endeavor is foredoomed to failure and moreover is 
unnecessary, he said. He did assert, however, that Wool 
Week could be made a great success if all those con 
cerned would contribute fully of their own initiative, 
energy and enthusiasm. 

A great opportunity has come to the wool industry 
this year, he declared, by the styling decreed by Paris and 
London. The next logical step is for the industry to 
make the goods readily available and promote and stim- 
ulate their popular adoption. 

Thoughts expressed by Col. Johnson were endorsed 
without reservation by Franklin W. Hobbs, president of 
the Arlington Mills and of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. He concurred particularly with 
the suggestion that no large financial obligation be in 
curred but he pointed out that the economy must not go 
to the point where competent direction of the planning 
would be sacrificial 

Sol Mayer, president of the National Wool Marketing 
Corp., was the next speaker. He concurred in what had 
been said and expressed the opinion that Wool Week 
would prove to be an asset to the entire industry. 
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One of the first men in the wool industry to become 
imbued ith the idea of concerted promotional action was 
Frank D. Levering, vice-president of Eavenson & Lever. 
ing Co., of Camden, N. J. Both Mr. Levering and Ja, 
Eavenson, editor of Making the Grade with Wo la 
house organ published by Eavenson & Levering (Co, 
urged that the industry exert every effort to make the 
public wool-conscious. Mr. Levering stated that pro 
posals that have formerly been made for promotiona| 
campaigns have fallen through because of the lack of 


unanimous support by the wool industry. He expressed mi 
the opinion that wool is decidedly undersold. oo 
= ) 

Campaign for a “Wool Christmas” = 

ou 

In an effort to do its part, Mr. Levering said that ha 
his company has already started a campaign for a “wool e 
Christmas.” He said that it would be even better to th 
have the whole industry get in back of this plan. Thy \\ 


details of the Christmas campaign were explained by 
Mr. Eavenson. He stated that pledge cards are being 
prepared for distribution among employees. In signing 
one of these cards an employee pledges himself to give 
at least three Christmas presents that are made out of 
wool. These cards contain a list of 87 different articles 
that would make appropriate Christmas presents. Mr 
Eavenson proposed that the entire wool industry _par- 


ticipate in the campaign. 1 
Extensive use of the radio in a Wool Week campaign ( 

was urged by T. B. Hayward, of Swift & Co., represent- , 

ing the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association. He | 

advocated the stressing of the health factor in woolen 

clothes. Elaborating on this theme, he expressed the | 


opinion that women today are suffering from a lack of 
common sense in clothing themselves. Particularly sincé 
dieting has become a fad with the result that resistance 
to cold weather is being diminished, Mr. Hayward be- 
lieves that it would be profitable for the woolen industry 
to educate the women on the value of warm clothing. 

In contrast to the views of many of the wool men 
were the opinions expressed by Bertram Reinitz, rep- 
resenting the Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit & Skirt 
Manufacturers, Inc. He said that he welcomed any 
promotional attempt by the wool industry because it 
would bring the manufacturers into closer touch with the 
cutting and merchandising divisions of the trade. The 
wool industry has been somewhat backward when it 
comes to merchandising, Mr. Reinitz believes. Rather 
than attempt to get the public to buy wool for patriotic 
purposes, he suggested that the keynote of the campaign 
be art in industry for the purpose of improving design 
so that wool goods may be made more attractive. In 
this connection he proposed that the schools of design 
be invited to participate in a design contest, the winner 
to be given some kind of an emblem by the industry. 

The health factor, while important, should not be 
overemphasized in a promotional campaign, Mr. Reinitz 
said. In his opinion, the emotion should be appealed 
to and not the physique. If the wool mills would pay 
more attention to merchandising, he thinks the whole 
industry would benefit. One of the most valuable parts 
of a promotional campaign, he believes, would be the 
contact between production men and merchandisers. In 
this connection he expressed the hope that this valuable 
contact would be made permanent by authorizing the 
central agency that is selected to guide the campaign to 
become a permanent body. 

Some of the government textile specialists who were 11 
attendance were called upon for any additions that the) 














E. T. Pickard, chief of 


make to the discussion. 


= 
the Textile Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, repeated warnings that previously 
had been sounded as to the inadvisability of stressing 


the use of wool for wool’s sake. He said that it would 
he far more effective to urge the public to safeguard the 
health of children by purchasing wool articles. Mr. Pick- 


ard told the wool men that the Department of Commerce 
obtained surprising results last year in distributing lists 
of articles made of cotton that make appropriate Christ- 


mas gifts. This work was done in accordance with a 
convressional act. C. G. Randell, of the Federal Farm 
soard, made the suggestion that the aid of trade papers 


circulating among wool growers be solicited. He pointed 
out that trade papers circulating among stock raisers 
have a coverage of something like 2,000,000 people. 
George T. Willingmyre, chief of the Wool Division of 
the Department of Agriculture, suggested that Wool 
Week be kept separate from any attempt to promote the 
civing of wool Christmas gifts. 


Carpet Industry’s Support Offered 


he attitude of the carpet manufacturing industry was 
expressed by King Hoagland, representing the Institute 
of Carpet Manufacturers of America, Inc. He said that 
he felt sure that the carpet industry would be glad to 
cooperate in any way in a campaign for a National Wool 
Week. As far as the proposals for making it a wool 
Christmas are concerned, Mr. Hoagland pointed out that 
the merchandisers regard carpets as a staple commodity 
with no particular appeal from the gift standpoint. The 
practice in many stores, therefore, is to remove carpets 
from display at Christmas and to replace them with arti- 
cles the storekeepers believe have a higher gift appeal. 
Promotional work already has accomplished much for 
blankets, it was stated by Thurmond Chatham, president 
of the Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., and of 
the Wool Blanket Manufacturers Association. Mr. 
Chatham said that extremely encouraging results were 
obtained in the blanket campaign. 
\fter the wool men had expressed their opinions, 
Philip P. Gott, manager of the Trade Association Depart- 
t of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.., offered 
the use of any of the experience at his command in aiding 
the formation of a central body to supervise the Wool 
Week campaign. Mr. Gott said that it would probably 
he found that the value of the central committee would 
he such as to pave the way for it to become a permanent 
Institution. 
t the end of the discussion, a motion was made by 
Mr. Hobbs that the temporary chairman appoint a com- 
ee of not more than seven nor less than five, including 
himself, to draw up the plans for a National Wool Week. 
Mr. Hobbs also made a motion that the meeting go on 
record as approving the Wool Week idea. These motions 
were accepted unanimously. The committee to be named 
will select its own chairman. A meeting of the committee 
¢ held in New York some time in September. The 
orary chairman, Col. Johnson, will not name the 
\ittee for the immediate present. It will be left to 
mmittee to decide when is the most propitious time 
olding National Wool Week. The sentiment among 
present at the meeting, however, was that Novem- 
vould be the best month. 
hind the plan for National Wool Week are the 
ers, the manufacturers, the dealers and marketing 
nizations, the cutting-up trades, the retail stores and 
rnment agencies. Suggestions made for submission 
e committee propose the use by local interests of 
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NDORSEMENT of the idea of a National 
Wool Week, at the meeting in Washington 
this week, was important because by this action 
one more branch of the textile industry demon- 
strates its alertness to the possibilities of pro- 
motional activities. The conference was also 
potentially significant in that mention was made 
several times of the possibility of a permanent 
organization growing out of the temporary 
group which will handle Wool Week plans. 
Unfortunately, the lethargic attitude of the 
wool industry as a whole was again reflected. 
Only about a half-dozen manufacturers or sell- 
ing agents were in attendance. A changed atti- 
tude is necessary if National Wool Week is to 
be successful. The committee will be sufficiently 
handicapped by the absence of any established 
central organization to perform the clearing- 
house function filled by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute during National Cotton Week. To 
overcome this handicap, it will need the en- 
thusiastic support of the rank and file of the 


industry. Editor. 





—____-: COC ore 


newspaper space and radio time to the greatest extent 
possible. 

Wide attention would be attracted, it was suggested, 
were sheep placed in store windows in which would be 
posted appropriate placards and banners. Similar arrange- 
ments could be made, it was thought for the establish- 
ment of a sheep pen on the municipal common or court 
house lawn. The appointment of local publicity com- 
mittees was urged, and arrangements made for instruct- 
ing retail salesmen in selling talks. 

Those in attendance at the meeting included: 


Col. C. F. H. Johnson, president, Botany Worsted Mills; 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, Boston; J. Byron Wilson, National treasurer, Wool 
Marketing Corp., Boston; Sol Mayer, president, National Wool 
Marketing Corp., San Angelo, Tex.; Frank D. Levering and Jay 
Eavenson, Eavenson & Levering, Camden, N. J.; James A. 
Hooper, president, Utah State Wool Growers, Salt Lake City; 
Paul A. Draper, president, Draper & Co., Boston; Kinz Hoag- 
land, secretary, Institute of Carpet Manufacturers, New York; 
Ellery B. Gordon, secretary, National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, New York; Bertram Reinitz, representing the Industrial 
Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, New York; 
A. A. John, president, Arizona Wool Growers Association, Pres- 
cott, Ariz.; Thurmond Chatham, president, Wool Blanket Manu- 
facturers Association, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Frank E. Fitz- 
patrick, Washington representative, National Wool Marketing 
Corp. and National Wool Growers Association; T. B. Hayward, 
representing the Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association, Phila- 
delphia ; David E. Judd, National Wool Marketing Corp., Boston; 
Philip P. Gott, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., Washington; 
H. W. Hochbaum, office of Cooperative Extension Work, Wash- 
ington; Russell Kent and J. C. Atchinson, Washington Bureau, 
Fairchild Publications; Charles A. Stanton, Central Wool Mar- 
keting Corp., Ohio; Lee Palmer, president, Ohio Wool Growers 
Association; Capt. Sadler, U. S. Army; Charles I. Tuttle, Draper 
& Co., Salt Lake City; Carleton M. Allen, National Wool Mar- 
keting Corp., Boston; Paul Wooton, TExTILE Wortp, Washing- 
ton; C. G. Randell, representing the Federal Farm Board; E. T. 
Pickard, U. S. Department of Commerce; Wm. A. Dickey, 
Jr., president. W. J. Dickey & Sons, Inc., Oella, Md.; E. S. 
Haskell, Federal Farm Board; Gertrude M. Hogan, Botany 
Worsted Mills; J. W. Hoech, Oregon Wool Growers; E. M. 
Nighbert, Bureau of Animal Industry; Warner M. Buck, Dept. 
ot Agriculture. 
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Loom Fixer 


By Benjamin F. Hayes 


MONDAY, JUNE 22 


Started on new job today. Arrived ten minutes early. 
The overseer assigned me to section No. 4. While 
looking over my tools, I heard one of the weavers telling 
another that there was a new fixer on the job today. 
He said, “I hope he isn’t a crank.” 

“We will soon know,” remarked the other. 

I collected my tools and put a few wrenches, a ham 
mer, a screw driver, pliers, etc., into a small box which 
| could carry around with me. Before I had hardly 
got my bearings, a weaver came up to me and said 
that his loom stopped frequently although the filling was 
not broken. Since it was about time for a bobbin 
change, | decided that it would be a good time to adjust 
the filling stop motion. I pulled off the drive belt.and 
noticed that the weavers looked somewhat surprised at 
this. Found that the feeler wires did not drop deeply 
enough into the slot, therefore I released the main casting 
on the breast beam and allowed the feeler wires to 
drop down almost to the bottom of the slot. I then 
pushed hack the lay, and found that the wires did not 
come up high enough to allow the shuttle to pass by 
ireely. Corrected this, and then to make sure that | 
was right, I pulled the shipper handle on and brought 
the lay torward until the filling stop motion came into 
action and knocked the handle off. The weaver seemed 
quite pleased, and I knew that I had made one friend. 

The next job I had was to repair a shuttle which 
had flown out of the loom. Found that hole in the 
picker did not coincide with shuttle point. Since the 
picker was not worn, | corrected this condition by bend- 
ing the picker rod, and told the weaver to remind me 
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to make a permanent repair when the warp had rv: 
out of the loom. It was evident that either the lay w 
not true or the picker had not been put on correctly. 
a case like this it is best to make a temporary adju: 
ment until there comes a legitimate stoppage period «f 
the loom. 

Very soon another weaver who was working on 
64 x 32 poplin said he was having trouble with his wa: 
The knots in the warp threads were breaking and cat 
ing kinks. Found that the eccentric motion was not sct 
correctly. Reset this, making the harness start on 1 
fastest motion and therefore give an earlier shed. 


4 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23 

Made a list of the supplies that I am likely to need and 
checked up on the location of items in stock. Befor 
| had finished this job, I was asked to replace a broken 
picker stick. Found that the stick was dry at the point 
where it rubbed against the picker. Put on a new stick, 
dated it, and oiled the point of contact between the stick 
and the back of the picker. The weaver who had been 
watching me said that he had never seen that done in 
25 years of weaving experience. 

My next job was more difficult. One of the warps 
was badly crossed causing the ends to break continually. 
This warp consisted of 25s single worsted and had been 
made ona slasher. Since it is impossible to lease a warp 
on a slasher, it is necessary to pick the lease by hand or 
hy a machine made for the purpose. I saw that the best 
thing to do was to take the warp out and have it 
drawn, but the overseer would not allow this. The warp 
was drawn on ten harnesses, so the best I could do was 
to make a five-and-five lease both in front and in ): 
of the warp stop motion. A one-and-one lease would 
have been better, but it would have been almost in 
possible to draw it through the stop motion. When the 
loom has run until the cut mark appears, I plan to put 
In an agitator. 

Was next called upon to replace a warp which had 
run out. After a good deal of looking around, I found 
the warp that belonged on the loom. It was composed 
of both right- and left-hand twist, and I realized that 
| had to be pretty careful in setting it up. I took care 
not to allow it to get slack and finally had it set up in 
the loom. However, when the loom was started, a great 
many ends broke. I knew that the trouble lay in the 
fact that the reed was not put on properly, but the ove! 
seer would not let me change it. The only correct 
procedure in a case like this is never to place the reed 
on the warp until the rods have been taken down 
the slack ends wound onto the beam. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 


\not er warp to replace. This was on the loom of a 
weaver Who was known as “Old Timer.” He had been 
weaving on the same looms for ten years and knew 
then from A to Z. I noticed that on one of his looms 
he had a piece of an angle iron about 2 in. wide. This 
was to prevent the cloth from being torn by the feeler 
wirt When I proceeded to take this off, the weaver 


hjected, saying that on plain weaves the loom would 
not stop if the filling broke after it had passed the feeler 


wire | persuaded him to let me try it, and adjusted 
the filling stop motion so carefully that this trouble was 
eliminated. The reason that the feeler wires had been 


tearing the cloth was that somebody had replaced the 
feeler-wire spring with a piece of straight wire which, 
irse, had no elasticity. Little corrections like this 
he confidence of the weavers and make the fixer’s 


1t¢ s1er, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25 


was taken up mostly with small routine jobs. | 

ne thing, however, which put me in right with the 

veavers in my section. A warp on one of the looms had 

ut and so | went looking for the proper warp to 

replace it. After searching for some time, I found that 

ne of the fixers in another section was putting it on 

his looms. Had quite an argument with him, 

lly convinced him that equipment for No. 4 sec- 

is to be used for No. 4 section exclusively. The 

rs certainly appreciated this, as they had had to 
with some pretty poor equipment. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26 


iver came to me this morning and told me that 
s having trouble with his cloth winding around the 
Il. The cloth take-up was of the old-style ratchet 
nd the cloth was drawn from the sand roll by 
of a pushing dog. The pushing spring was 
d by a rod attached to the bearing upon which 
end rocked. The spring had cut grooves in the 
such a way that the spring could no longer accom- 
ts purpose. I replaced the rod and told the weaver 
the spring once a week. 
ther flying shuttle. This time it was due to skip 
The boxes did not get settled in time to receive 
uttle, with the result that the shuttle not 
squarely and was sent out of the loom. Found 
e boxes were out of line; that is, the front of the 
vas lower than the back. Here again, the pushing 


was 
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spring was at fault. In this case the pushing spring 
latter, 
causing the boxes to receive an irregular, jumpy motion. 
This called for a new rod. 


on the box-lifting rod had cut grooves in the 


In another case the spring 
had not cut grooves, but had become so weakened that 


it no longer gave the desired push. I corrected this 
temporarily by putting a filling bobbin over the rod and 
behind the spring. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 27 
Uneven weaving was the problem today. The weave 


was an open, slack weave, and the picks were inserted 
very easily. The weaver had very little weight on the 
warp. I loosened the temples so that the cloth would 
slip through easily and then removed one of the levers 
from the beam head. Had difficulty in convincing the 
weaver that it was safe to start the loom up in this con 
dition. In this case a simple remedy was successtul, 
but it is usually better to make use of a hemp rope and 
employ a piece of an old picker stick attached to the 
floor as a lever. This method is especially applicable 
where a mill is troubled with vibration of the floor 

\nother [ weaving. This time the 
weaver told me that a mark was left in the cloth every 
time he stopped and started the loom regardless of how 
long it remained stationary. I found that there 
two reasons for this. In the first place, the belt slipped 
so much that the loom was slow in starting; and in the 
second place, the temples pulled the cloth too much. On 
light goods it is not necessary to have as much of a 
pull on the cloth as with heavy goods. 


case ot uneven 


were 
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Agnew Outlines 


His Attitude on 


Consumer 


Standards 


A Letter to the Editor 


HE following letter has been received from P. G. 
Agnew, secretary of the American Standards 
Association : 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor LD: 

In an editorial urging cooperation between manufacturers 
and consumers in the development of textile specifications, 
in your July 25 issue, you state that in making a refer- 
ence to sheeting specifications in a recent address before 
the American Home Economics Association, I have incor- 
rectly reported the attitude of manufacturers toward the 
project for national specifications for sheets. 

There has been much confusion in discussions of sheeting 
specifications in the trade press through failure of men con- 
nected with the industry to make clear in just what capacity 
they were speaking, whether as individuals or as representa- 
tives of the organized industry. I regret to see the TEXTILE 
Wor_p add to this confusion. It seems evident that the 
writer had not seen the full paper, a copy of which is en- 
closed. 

In preparing the address I took great care that the fol- 
lowing statements, while of course not intended to be com- 
plete, should accord meticulously with statements made to 
me on behalf of the Cotton-Textile Institute by W.. Ray 
Sell, executive vice-president of the institute, in response 
to a specific request for a clarification of the attitude of the 
Institute : 


eer I should like to discuss with you the project of speci- 
fications for sheets, as it very clearly illustrates the nature of the 
fundamental difficulty which you are bound to meet over and 
over again and which, to my mind, makes it necessary that your 
association should have a most thoroughly worked-out plan for 
carrying out your standardization activities and to which I re- 
ferred a few minutes ago as your ‘five-year plan’. The project 
of sheets was determined upon at a formal conference at which 
the manufacturers, distributors, home economists, institutional 
buyers, and other groups agreed to undertake the development of 
national specifications for sheets........ 

“When the technical work began to assume definite form the 
manufacturers reconsidered their position. Through their trade 
association which was speaking for them in the matter, they 
indicated an unwillingness to proceed either with the setting up 
of definite specifications or with making available, through uni- 
formly arranged ‘tickets’ data which the consumer representa- 
tives consider an essential minimum, such as thread count, strength 
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weight, and amount of filler or loading. On the other h: 
they have indicated that they are not yet prepared to assume 
responsibility before the public for breaking up the project and 
have suggested that the whole question be re-examined to see 
whether some mutually satisfactory solution cannot be found 
“The manufacturers have made it clear that they are greatly 
concerned in regard to the effect that the project for nationally 
recognized specifications for sheets might have upon their trade 
brands, in the building up of which they have spent great sums 
in advertising. They state that the consumers are not now mak- 
ing a significant number of requests for either the specifications 
or the data which the technical committee proposed should be 
regularly supplied with sheets, and that at present the only real 
demand for such information comes from the larger distributors 
who want it for their own use rather than to pass on to the 
consumer. Furthermore, they say they see very little prospect of 
adequate consumer support in such a proposed movement.” 


I then added as advice to the home economists : 

“It is plain that this attitude on the part of the sheets and 
sheeting manufacturers constitutes an invitation, not to say a 
challenge, to your association to become an effective factor in 
the whole problem. This you can do only through a planned 
and coordinated program. It seems to me that the manufacturers 
are justified by economic self-interest in asking for reasonable 
assurance of real consumer support if they are to become a 
party to such important experiments in marketing methods as 
are being urged by your association. 

“The case clearly shows that the methods which your associa- 
tion has been using up to this time are inadequate to accomplish 
your purpose. This is true even when, as in this case, you have 
able and experienced research workers, who bring to the project 
adequate test and service data which are as good as, or better 
than, any which have been developed by the manufacturers.” 


I am not discussing the merits of the controversial ques- 
tion referred to in the editorial, viz.: whether making fac- 
tual data available to the consumer would confuse or whether 
it would clarify the present situation which the discussions 
in the trade press have shown to be sufficiently confused so 
that, on occasion, firsts are sold as seconds, and seconds as 
firsts, according to the commercial exigencies of situation at 
the moment. 

Apparently you think the present situation needs clarifica- 
tion since in the editorial you urge consumer-producer co- 
operation in research and in the use of standards as dynamic 
tools in furthering the interests of both. Such cooperation, 
you will note, was the main theme of my address. 

P. G. AGNEW, 
Secretary, American Standards Association. 


[We are glad to have the opportunity to present in 
detail, the statement made by Mr. Agnew before the 
American Home Economics Association. However, as 
Mr. Agnew points out, his letter does not discuss the 
principal controversial point involved. We reiterate 
our belief, expressed in the editorial in question, that 
(1) the type of data suggested in the case of bed-sheets 
would confuse, rather than help, the consumer; (2) the 
demand for consumer standards may be expected to 
grow; (3) manufacturers could help by taking the lead 
in the development of standards which would really be 
helpful to the consumer, and, consequently, to the ethical 
concern in industry and trade.—Editor. ] 


















Are Successful 


ill Executives 
Adequately Paid? 


By Henry G. Lord 


President, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. Division, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


T HAS been said that 40% of the wealth of the 

country is in the hands of women and minors who 

have inherited it from those who accumulated the 
wealth, and who created and guided the business enter- 
prises which are now operated, in many instances, by 
salaried executives for the benefit of these inactive stock- 
holders. 

(hese enterprises were usually built by men who 
profited in direct ratio to their success. They were their 
own business. The men had the opportunity to make 
good—a direct reward if they succeeded and a penalty 

they failed. Unusual ability received unusual com- 

nsation. 


Adequate Compensation for Unusual Ability 


(Ine of the big problems of American business today 
to provide similarly adequate compensation to men 
' unusual ability, proportional to what they would have 
le in the preceding stages of industrial development. 
\hen a conspicuous case of compensation based on 
evement, such as that of President Grace of the 
bethlehem Steel Co., comes to public attention many of 
the mactive stockholders who are interested only in divi- 
is raise their voices in protest, forgetting that but 
Mr. Grace’s ability there probably would have been 

h smaller dividends, or even no dividends at all. 
he present depression is the worst since the Civil 
especially because of the changing conditions in 
ic demand and the revolutionary developments in 
hinery ; and the task of piloting an old industry such 
textile manufacture is one that demands a very high 
r of managerial talent to achieve success. 
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“Management” is the foremost factor in credit rating 
by bankers today. It ranks above “capital.’’ Therefore 
when the management by its unusual ability makes sub- 
stantial profits possible, it should be entitled to a propor- 
tional reward. 

If one looks over the textile field he will find that, 
in most cases, a conspicuous success is identified with 
a man or a family which has created and maintained the 
business by a high degree of ability and which shares 
directly in its prosperity. A corporation which entrusts 
its management to a salaried executive who has no future 
interest in its success beyond his salary, is overlooking 
a fundamental trait in human nature. Even the most 
conscientious determination to do one’s best is stimulated 
by the reward that follows successful effort. Further- 
more, a man of unusual ability has a right to look for- 
ward to building up a future competency for himself to 
a greater degree than is possible through a salary which 
might be considered fair. 


Compensation Based on Achievement More Frequent 


A mill accountant and cost expert who has had the 
experience of contacting with many textile mills says 
that he finds it is becoming more and more customary 
to base compensation on achievement. A definite salary 
which adequately provides for living expenses is assured, 
but the management shares in the profits beyond divi- 
dend returns. Capital is of course entitled to adequate 
returns, and in a business as precarious as the textile 
industry, the provision for dividends (when profits are 
made) should be a liberal one and there should also be a 
provision for surplus, depending on the policy of the 
company. But after those deductions the management 
ought to have a liberal share of the surplus profits before 
further payments to the shareholders. 

The American Management Association has considered 
this problem at several of its meetings of executives and 
has established as a basic principle that the percentage 
allotted to management should increase proportionally 
with the increase of profits, on the principle that a man 
of average ability might be able to make an excess profit 
of say $50,000, over and above dividends and surplus 
in which case he might be entitled to 25% of the excess. 
and the stockholders 75%. But it takes much more than 
average ability to earn profits of $200,000 from the same 
plant and capital, and therefore the profit share of the 
management in such a case should be proportionately 
greater, and the stockholders’ percentage in the increased 
profit should be less because it is not an accomplish- 
ment of capital. 

As this method of compensation becomes more and 
more general it will attract to the textile industry men 
whose unusual ability will achieve success. There are 
already numerous conspicuous examples where this has 
been accomplished by men who have grown up in the 
industry as well as by those who have come into it from 
the outside. 
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Style 


Obsolescence 


Leads in 
Cleveland 


Outerwear 
Machinery 


Survey 


KSULTS of the knitted outerwear machinery sur- 
vey, conducted in the Cleveland 
Department of Commerce, with the active cooperation 
of the National Knitted Outerwear Association, are dis 
closed in a report just made public by the Bureau. The 
survey, which aimed mainly to gather data on machinery 
obsolescence, was similar in approach to that previously 
conducted in the Philadelphia district, and summarized 
in the June 28, 1930, issue of TEXTILE WorLp. How- 
ever, the first survey taught many lessons which were 
put to good use in the second study, and the Cleveland 
report 1s decidedly both as 
regards cost of operation and the stvlerightness of mer 
chandise produced. 


more extensive im_ scope, 


Phe Cleveland stud) covers conditions in tifteen mills, 
which represent practically the whole of the outerwear 
industry in that district. Ratings of knitting machines 
were supplied by the committee of the National Knitted 
uterwear Association, headed by Bernard Steuer, chair 
man, which cooperated with the Department of Com- 
merce he standards, 


determined by experts in_ the 


industry, give a concrete indication of what machines 
are the most adequate for knitted outerwear production, 
s found at the time studied In his toreword to the 


report, William LL. 


] 
( 
ha 


Bureau of Foreign 
comments that the statistics 


useful to individual manufacturers who re- 


Cor per, director, 
Domestic Commerce, 
“should be 
to make 


} 
SOLVE 


a scientific study of their own plants to 
see if their machinery is equipped to produce what the) 
would like to have it produce, at a minimum cost.” 

The report reiterates the need of viewing the two types 
Ol obsole SCCTICE obsi lescence, as 


separately : mechanical 


indicating that a machine has been superseded by a new 
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district by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 





and more economical model, and style obsolescence, 
dicating that the type of product has gone wholly or 
partly out of style. 

The data show that in Cleveland, style obsolescence : 
far more important than mechanical obsolescence. After 
completion of the study, the chief manufacturers i 
circular knitting machines were questioned as to the ag 
of machines used, and whether these had been supe r- 
seded by later models. Generally, the answer was 
the negative; the machines had not undergone major 
improvements; the main changes, since the equipmc 
was installed had been in the addition of attachment 
which permit the manufacturer to meet changing « 
mands of the trade. However, although the appearance 
of a new model is a rare occurrence, the changes 1n exist- 
ing models often are important enough, as regards sty! 
speed of operation, etc., to justify either drastic rebui! 
ing of old machines or the purchase of new ones. 

Table I shows the percentage in which products 
machines were in demand at time of survey compat 
with demand when the machines were installed. This 
table strikingly illustrated the vital role occupied by sty\ 
in making equipment obsolete. In the table 100 rep: 
sents amount of demand for the product of each machi 
at the time the machnie was installed; thus percentag 
below 100 show decline in demand for these products 
More exactly a drop of 25% would mean that the mar! 
for the merchandise produced on a given machine was 
only one-fourth of what it had been at time of installation 

The percentages, it is pointed out, are only estimat 
being based on approximations made by plant executives: 
however, they are reasonably accurate. The table shows 
ereat decreases in demand for products of machines, 
especially for products of the circular machines ; 1n 
latter division, demand has dropped 50% or more si 
equipment was installed. 

Although mechanical obsolescence proved of secondat 
significance in Cleveland, it should be remembered that 11 
is difficult to stamp a machine as mechanically obsolete, 
hecause comparison is necessary and the machines co! 
pared must be exactly the same. Numerous problems 
confronted the investigators on this point. In one plant 
surveyed, a circular jacquard machine proved to have an 
output four times that of a flat jagquard machine near! 
thus indicating that the circular unit was more e 
nomical to operate. However, plant officials reported the 
output of the flat machine to be of better quality than t! 
circular ; also, it was stated that the flat machines, wh 
slow, were needed particularly to produce certain ty 
of trimmings, to which circular machines were less we'!! 
adapted. Other factors, such as relative amounts 
wastage, obscure the comparison between the two type> 

Easily the most interesting divisions of the report, 
outerwear manufacturers generally, are the sections ¢ 


4 


s 


4 


f 


VDeS 
} 


scribing, first, obsolescence as a problem for the in 
vidual plant; and second, where to look for obsolescen 

“Obsolescence,” the report comments, “is likely to 
present in one form or another in every plant, but 
most instances it is only the individual plant owner \ 
is in a position to identify it.” The constant competiti 
to produce something new contributes greatly towa: 
making each manufacturer's machine problem an in 
vidual one, but permanent differences in size of plat 
and their types of customers make great differenc« 
the types of knitting machinery that different outerw 
manufacturers can most advantageously use. 

The report then offers a series of suggestions 
knitted outerwear industry to manufacturers 
determining whether machines are thoroughly effier 


assist 
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as regards economy of operating cost and uptodate- 
ne-- of product. 
e first recommendation is that manufacturers give 
attention to a careful study of the relative efficiency 
e main classes of machines —circular, flat and 
el—as applied to their particular type of product. 
. experienced manufacturers believe that flat ma- 
- as a whole are practically obsolete ; yet many mills 
separate departments to producing trimmings on 
iachines. Those using the flat machines contend 
vhile these are expensive because of the space they 
and their slowness, yet they are much better for 
icing trimmings of any size and shape and for all 
vements of selvage. 
© report suggests, second, a detailed study of the 
is types of circular machines, pointing out that so 
the most definite available measure of machine 
escence in Cleveland is the committee’s ratings. The 
of computing ratings then is explained. Four types 
cular machines, regarded as standard and likely to 
un so, and as equal in utility and importance, were 
selected. These wer ribber, racker, jersey, and hockey 
ines. An ideal or 100% machine of each type was 
ned, and the standing of each machine of that type 
pro-rated to the degree the machine fell short of 
lling the ideal machine. In making the computation 
survey committee set up a schedule of percentage 
ictions to be made from the rating of a machine in 
- where it lacked certain equipment possessed by the 
unit. Subsequently the hockey division was 
ped as unsatisfactory, and the jacquard division was 
tituted. 
ien the findings were sorted and analyzed, jacquard 
ines proved to have the highest percentage, but as 
are only 10 such machines in Cleveland, their posi- 
ay be regarded as a special one. Practically half 
rsey machines ranked below 30% ; the ribber ma- 
came next, and 85% of this group ranked from 
00°. Of the jersey machines, 15% stood between 
LOO%. 
substance of the Cleveland committee’s findings 
ling circular machines was first, that utility of the 
‘machine, under the rating plan, depended mainly 
hether diameter and needles come within certain 
es; whether the machine has feeds, striper changes, 
pattern wheels ; and by whom made; and second, that 
reatest obsolescence in the whole circular range lies 
jersey machines, but also that the best jersey ma- 
- (a relatively small number) are the best machines 
The ribber machines rank fairly low, the racker 
ines have the highest average rank of the three 
classes, ribber, racker, and jersey; and the ten 
iard machines average higher than any of the three 
classes. 
vo other divisions of the report deserve particular 
tion—the section relating to trimming machines, and 
bearing on the age factor of circular machines. 
e Cleveland rating system was based largely on the 
ility of pattern and fabric which a machine could 
ice, but there are certain types of product which do 
quire such flexibility. Trimmings is a case in point. 
ichine not designed to permit much variability of 
rn may, if needed solely for trimmings, prove fully 
tul for its purpose as a machine with maximum 
lity. Table IT helps us here; this table shows cir- 
trimming machines according to ratings. Table II] 
tes the ratings of circular machines in general. If 
mpares Table II with Table III it will be seen that 
mming machines have a very low rating in com- 


parison. There are practically no trimming machines 
rated above 60%. 

The committee concluded from the statistics gathered 
that the failure of trimming machines to measure up to 
ideal, did not seriously affect their utility to users, and 
also that the manufacturer in rating his own machines 
must give careful consideration to the type of product 
he wants from the machine. 

The committee had little difficulty in getting exact 
data in Cleveland as regards precise age of circular ma- 
chines. The serial numbers of practically all serial ma- 
chines were obtained and sent to the machine manufac- 
turers, who then supplied the exact ages, taken from their 
records. The average of these circular machines was 13 
years and 3 months. The committee decided that the 
demand for the products of old machines often is, though 
not necessarily, smaller, than for products of newer units. 

Demand for products of machines less than 4 years 
old, naturally enough, decreased less than the call for 
products of machines 4 years old and older. Commenting 
that ‘the newer a machine is the more active it tended 
to be,” the committee qualifies this with a warning that 
“the exceptions to the rule are so important as to lead 
one to be wary in assuming that a very old machine will 
be so inefficient as to be idle a large part of the time.” 
Statistics gathered on this point showed that, of 1,093 
machines 8 to 38 years old, 30% operated 71% of the 
time or better, and of 448 machines 13 to 20 years old, 
25% operated 71% of the time or better. 


TABLE I 


Per cent to which products of Cleveland machines were in demand 
at time of survey compared with demand 
when machines were installed 


Kettenstuhl 
Kettenstuhl 


Per Cent 3 = Per Cent 4 < 
Product Still £ 3 & Product Still = 3s § 
in Demand © i |G in Demand © ee = 
rcs 26 | 71 to 80. 76 14] 
1 to 10 42 81 to 90. De 7 
Il to 20 87 12 91 to 100. 540 220 82 10 
21 to 30 142 22 150 20 
31 to 40 18 200 8 
41 to 50 384 60 Unknown 56 26 42 
51 to 60 17 
61 to 70 12 | Poral 1,430 353 266 15 
TABLE II 
Rating of circular trimming machines 
Machines Machines 
0°, | 51 to 60°, 52 
lto 10°, 18 61 to 70°; 2 
Il to 20° 2 71 to 80% 3 
21 to 30% 6 Unknown | 
31 to 40°, 46 
41 to 50°, 39 Toral 170 
TABLE III 
Circular machines classified according to rating 
Total Type 
Rating Number Ribber Racker Jersey Jacquard Unknown 
0% 5 4 | 
1 to 10% 64 16 7 39 2 
Il to 20°, 33 2 30 
21 to 30° 82 3 37 42 
31 to 40°, 124 111 | 1] 
41 to 50% 410 205 182 23 
51 to 60°, 48] 326 104 52 l 
61 to 70°, 3] 4 18 9 
71 to 80°, 93 83 6 4 
81 to 90°, 69 4 65 
91 to 99°, 16 16 
100°; 21 21 
Unknown | | 
Total 1,430 758 420 240 10 2 
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Skillful Supervision 


Is Requisite in 


Weighting 
Glove Silk 


By T. P. Sheridan 


@ Our Questions and Answers Department recently re- 
ceived the following inquiry: “Kindly outline the 
methods used to secure a 20/22-0z2. weighting on glove 
silk.” It is believed that the accompanying article, which 
was written in response to that question, will be of in- 
terest to many of our readers. Another article describ- 
ing the continuous tin weighting of silk goods by the 
Clavel and Lindenmeyer process is scheduled to appear 
in an early issue of TEXTILE Wor Lp. 


EIGHTING of glove silk is a process which 

requires precautions in handling the chemicals 

which go into the processing solutions and the 
itself. The work 

should be done only by ex- 

perienced men and it should e 


naterial 


be conducted under _ the 3"water main 
supervision of a trained a 

chemist or a dver. The =, 
supervisor should have a “hh. ) 


thorough knowledge of the 
various reactions which occur 
in the different operations of 
the 
cannot be assured merely by 


process. Proper results 


following written directions. 
Under proper control, how 


Water /eve/ 





caution here is to shun copper vessels. Silk degummed in 
copper vats may absorb a copper salt, which, on com- 
bining with the tin of the weighting solution, will tender 
the material. 

After degumming, the silk is given a run in a bath 
containing monopole oil, soap, and solvents. This opera- 
tion is to insure the absence of mineral oils and water 
scums of lime soap. Next, the material is given three 
rinses in soft water of 150°, 130°, and 110° F. respec- 


tively. It is then subjected to a cold muriatic acid 
(20° Be.) wash, using 10% of acid of commercial 


strength, based on the weight of material. This wash 
is to prevent precipitation of the tin, which might cause 
uneven weighting. The goods are now rinsed in a couple 
of cold waters and thoroughly extracted. 


Precautions in Weighting 


The tin bath is prepared by straining the tin chloride 
into the vat through a coarse worsted material. The 
bath is brought to a strength of 30° Bé. and a tempera- 
ture of about 60° F. The temperature should not be 
too low, or it may cause the tin to crystallize; too high a 
temperature, however, must be avoided as it may ruin 
the batch. The silk is passed through this solution for 
45 to 60 min. Removed from bath, and extracted thor- 
oughly in a rubber-covered extractor. 

The goods are now washed in cold water for 10 min. 
Water of medium hardness is better than soft water for 
washing, as more weight will be gained by the better 
precipitation of the tin in the fiber. The silk is again 
extracted for 10 min. at 1,000 r.p.m. Extracting is an 
important operation and must be under close control to 
insure uniform results. 

The phosphate bath is made up to a strength of 5 to 
7 Be. About 1445 0z. of disodium phosphate to 1 gal. 
of water will bring the solution to the correct specific 
gravity. The temperature is raised to 140° F. The 
material is worked slowly in this bath for 30 min., rinsed 
thoroughly in warm soft water, and extracted. 

Disodium phosphate should be dissolved in soft water, 
and the solution should always have a faint alkaline re- 
action when tested with phenolphthalein indicator, other- 
wise it is useless for setting the tin in the fabric. If the 
phosphate bath is not in proper condition, it will generall) 
result in insufficient weighting. 
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Phosphate 


Again, the phosphate solution should never be turbid, 


but should always be water clear. It is not advisable to 
keep the phosphate bath for too long a time, as it becomes 
contaminated with the tin. This contamination may 
in a surface precipitate on the silk and thus give 
rise to tenderness in spots. At times the phosphate bath 
may lose its alkalinity through the action of the acid in 
the tin solution. This condition, however, can be 
remedied with sal soda. Therefore from 2 to 4% of 
sal soda, based on the weight of material, should be 
added prior to each entrance of tinned silk. The sal soda 
is dissolved in a concentrated solution, and is added to 
the phosphate bath until a sample of the solution when 
tested with phenolphthalein turns faintly pink, thus in- 
dicating a slightly alkaline reaction. Temperature is a 
most important factor. Too high a temperature during 
the phosphate treatment will tender the silk to a degree 
where it will be useless. 

Previous to each re-entrance into the tin solution the 
material is soured to prevent alkali contamination and 
recipitation of the tin. In this operation, the goods are 
given a 15-min. run in a cold muriatic acid bath contain- 
ing 10% of acid calculated on the weight of the goods. 
They are then rinsed and extracted. 


recy t 
result 


Second Run Necessary 


Glove silk usually requires a 20/22-0z. weighting. As 
one run is not sufficient to give this amount of weighting, 
the goods are re-entered into the tin solution which has 
ecn made up to 30° Bé. The entire process is now 
carried out as before, the phosphate bath being made up 
iginal strength by the addition of the required 
nt of disodium phosphate, and the alkalinity cor- 

with sal Following the second run, the 
yi are soaped. This process the tin and at 
me time neutralizes any acidity of the tin which 
M have a tendency to rot the silk. The soap solution 
pared by dissolving 10% of olive oil soap in a 
st te vessel (not copper) and adding to a vat of soft 
W About 10% of ammonia is then stirred in, and 

The goods are run 
well rinsed in warm 


soda. 


“sets” 


t mperature raised to 135° F. 
min., 


I s bath for about 15 
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Limestone Pit 


Reclaiming Plant 


Fig. 1. Layout of tin- 
weighting plant 


Silicate 


water, and extracted by treatment in hydro-extractor. 

In order to obtain the maximum amount of weighting, 
the silk is now treated in a solution of sodium silicate 
standing at 40° Be. and maintained at 130° F. The mate- 
rial is worked in this solution for 3 to 1 hr., well washed, 
and extracted. 

The goods are now given a second soaping. This treat- 
ment is the same as the one previously described, with 
the exception that no ammonia is employed. Weighting 
is now completed ; but if the silk is to lie around for any 
length of time before dyeing, it will be necessary to give 
it another sour. 


Plant Layout 


A typical layout for a small weighting plant is shown 
in Fig. 1, and in Fig. 2 is given a sketch of the wash 
box employed for rinsing the silk after it has been treated 
with tin solution. The weir in the wash box facilitates 
the maintenance of water level, while the 1-in. opening 
under the full width of the weir permits a constant under- 
current in the box, and thus prevents the tin precipitate 
from becoming lodged to the bottom. 

Since hydrochloric acid is freed during precipitation, 
it is advisable to have a limestone pit arranged between 
the reclaiming plant and the drain trough. The lime- 
stone will neutralize the acid and prevent corrosion of 
the cement walls. 

Dyeing of weighted silk involves numerous problems 
which are outside the scope of the present article. It 
should be stated, however, that before dyeing, all weighted 
materials should be treated for 20 min. at 140° F. in a 
bath containing 10% of ammonia based on the weight of 
the goods. Level dyeings will be difficult to obtain with- 
out this treatment. 

Weighted materials usually require some sort of an 
oil finish. Sulfonated olive oil,, olive oil emulsion, or 
one of the other oil finishes obtained from reputable 
manufacturers of finishing compounds are satisfactory. 
This oil finish gives the cloth a better hand, increases 
the luster, and lubricates the material for the sewing 
operation. 
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Worth-W hile 
Economies 


Follow 


Stock Room 


By Mark A. Golrick 


Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. 


STUDY at Dutchess Bleachery of the 

general hardware stock room and the 

mechanical stock room on the basis of 
the number of units in stock, space occupied, 
and clerical duties indicated the advisability 
of combining both units in one location. The 
new location was selected to reduce the help 
required to operate the stock room and make 
it more accessible to the plant. 

Necessary space was obtained in_ the 
mechanical department by moving the belt 
shop to the main plant. This was con 
sidered advantageous, as the belt fixer was 
immediately available in break 
In addition, he could make better 
inspections because more time could be given 


case of 


downs 


Re-location 
of the paint shop and the tinsmith shop in 
the mechanical building provided the balance 


of the required space. 
Stock Checked 


The next consideration was to determin 


to belt work and less to travel. 


exactly what stock was necessary and if the 
entire amount could be moved.  Investiga 
tion showed that all supplies except iron, 
, and lubricating oils could 
readily in the proposed location. 

and shafting would be 
only by the mechanical department : 


steel, shafting, etc 
be housed 
Iron, steel, stock 
utilize: 
and while it would be advantageous to move 
this stock to the mechanical department, lack 
The amount 


in going for this 


of room prevented this move. 
of lost time was 
found to be negligible as compared with thx 
advantages to be gained by moving the other 
stock 


stock 


Lubricating oil was moved to the 
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main plant, and the general plant oiler was utilized as 


sub-storekeeper for 4 hr. daily, but available always in 
emergency. The balance of the stock was then checked 
carefully to determine if it was suitable. 


Simplified Procedure 


The bulk of the stock was moved to the new location, 
but some changes in policy were made to facilitate the 
keeping of records with less clerical help. One method 
was to charge and send directly to a department an) 
special forms it used. This procedure reduced the total 
requisitions on a special form to one, instead of one at 
each withdrawal of stock. This type of change resulted 
in considerable space saving and record duplication. 
However, it was also necessary to reduce the detai! of 
the mechanical cost system to keep the clerical work 
within range of two storekeepers. 

The old method of keeping costs for all mechanical 
jobs was to type a separate card for each job. The 
obverse side gave a complete description of the job, 
date received, date completed, total cost, department 
chargeable with work, and name of person ordering 
job; the reverse side of the card gave details of the cost. 
This consisted of the number of the men working on the 
job, time required, rate, total labor cost, and supplies. 
Most of the information on obverse side is duplicated in 
typing the card, so that by detailing and summarizing 
the costs on the original order much work is saved. 

These few changes in policy permitted the amalgama- 
tion which has given excellent results to date. Some of 
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the savings made are as 

f WS: 

I mer annual 
vroll—$5803.20 

Present annual 
vroll—$3108.48 
innual payroll 
ing—$2694.72 
lis saving is for the 
(| time chargeable 


to the same work as is 
n accomplished in 

combined stock 
rooms. The floor-space 


saving 1S not  capital- 
ized, as there is a sur- 
plus of floor space 
wailable. In plants 
where floor space is at 
a premium, however, 
the savings effected are 
considerable, as is 
shown by the following 


figures 
Floor Bin 
Space, Space, 
Cu.ft. Cu.ft. 
O oe) 2,882 Old stock room........ 2,607 
New stock room,....... 1,031 New stock room....... 1,842 
DOChORMO Scie wae wea ae 1,851 ROBO i eaiwececken 765 


(he figures for area or cubical contents did not include 
in either case the space occupied by the iron or oil 


POINTERS ON PATENTS 











A saving in floor space was 
effected by reorganizing and | 
relocating the stock room 


Large outline, dimensions of 
old stock room; shaded area, 
new stock room in same scale 


ae 7/'-8” 


stocks. An additional estimated saving on travel time 
is $90.80 per annum, giving a total saving of $2,785.52. 
The results obtained from the study of this problem have 
been highly satisfactory to date. Unlike most changes, 
it has not produced any complications which necessitated 
any deviation from the original plan. 


Prerequisites for Obtaining a Valid Patent 


| \ ORDER to secure a valid patent, there are certain 
requirements which must be met. These may be stated 
‘ly in the following manner: 

The alleged invention must be new. It must not 

heen previously known or used by others in this 
country. Prior knowledge or use in a foreign country 
is not sufficient to defeat a patent granted in this country 
rovided the patentee, at the time he completed the inven- 
tion, believed himself to be the first and original inventor. 
Ixception is taken to this rule if the thing patented has 
described in a prior patent or printed publication. 

It must be useful. This requirement has been 
rpreted to mean that the device must be operative 

perform a purpose not against public morals. If a 
thing is only capable of an illegal use, it is not patentable. 
device need not, however, be either a practical or a 
mercial success. 

It must be directed to patentable subject matter ; 
it must fall within the following classification: (a) 
iod or process, (b) machine, (c) composition of 
ter, (d) article of manufacture, (e) improvement 
ny of the above, (f) design for an article of manufac- 

(g) the sexual reproduction of a newly created 
species of plant or tree. 

lt must involve invention over the prior art. 

\n application properly describing and claiming 
nvention must be filed in the Patent Office by the 
tor or on his behalf and prosecuted to final 
vance, 

The inventor must not have abandoned his inven- 
ir otherwise forfeited his right to a patent. Among 
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the many ways in which it is possible for an inventor 
to forfeit his right to a patent may be mentioned the 
following: (a) suppression of the invention uriiil after 
it is independently rediscovered by another; (>) prac- 
tice of the invention as a trade secret for two years 
without in the meantime having filed an application for 
patent; (c) public use of the invention for two years 
prior to filing an application (experimental use con- 
ducted in good faith for purposes of testing the inven- 
tion is not a bar to a valid patent); (d) placing the 
invention on sale for two years prior to filing an applica- 
tion; (e) disclosure of the invention in a patent or printed 
publication two years prior to the filing of an applica- 
tion (it is immaterial whether the use, sale, or descrip- 
tion of the invention in a patent or printed publication 
occurs with or without the knowledge or permission of 
the inventor; it is up to the inventor to file his applica- 
tion as soon as possible and he must take the conse- 
quences of his failure to act promptly, but within two 
years after the issuance of a patent to another he may 
contest the other party’s right to a patent by filing a 
request for an interference in the Patent Office); (f) 
the securing of a patent in a foreign country by the 
inventor or an agent without filing a corresponding appli- 
cation in this country within twelve months after the 
filing of the foreign application; (g) failure to appeal 
from the final refusal of the Patent Office to grant a 
patent. 


This article is based on Bulletin No. 6 of the Patents Commit- 
tee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
and is presented to readers of TEXTILE WoRLD through the cour- 
tesy of this committee. 
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Shedding Motions 


Used in 


Manufacture of 


Narrow Fabrics 


By Edwin J. Gibbons 
Samuel Slater School, Pawtucket, R. J. 


(All rights reserved by the author) 


N THE manufacture of narrow fabrics there are 
four common methods of raising and lowering the 
harnesses and heddles to form the different sheds. 
‘ams, dobby heads, chain heads, or jacquard heads are 
a means employed. Sometimes two methods are com- 
bined, such as an overhead dobby or an aunxilliary 
jacquard head in combination with a harness loom, or 
a few harnesses (seldom over four) in conjunction with 
a regular jacquard loom. The dobby and the chain 
ads operate on very much the same principle, but the 
jacquard head and cams operate quite differently. 
The scope of the cam loom is limited by the number 
f harnesses it contains and the number of picks that 
it 1s possible for it to 
insert On one repeat. 
When a chain draft 


[3 calls for a large num- 
— , ber of harnesses and 
| picks, it becomes nec- 
\ essary to use one ol 
\ \ the other three meth- 
ods ot shedding. 
i \lthough 25 to 32 
an \ harnesses is the maxi 
IK ys \ \ 
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mum capacity of the common dobby head, the number 
of harnesses usually employed seldom exceeds 21 or 22. 
If, therefore, the number of harnesses represented in 
the chain draft is not in excess of this number, the ma- 
terial may be woven on a dobby-head loom. The num- 
ber of picks on which the design will repeat is imm 
terial, as the number of bars of which the dobby pattern 
chain may consist is almost unlimited. 

The scope of the chain head is practically the same 
as that of the dobby head. The pattern chain, however, 
is usually limited in length, partly because of the fact 
that an excessively long chain would be quite cumber- 
some, and partly because most chain heads may be 
equipped with various multipliers, thereby obviating 1! 
necessity of a long chain. If the number of harnesses 
repre sented in the chain draft is in excess of the maxi 
mum number available in a harness loom, a jacquard 
design should be made and the material woven on that 
type of loom. 

Cam Looms 


Use of cams results in an even, smooth, and positive 
shedding motion—the principal disadvantage being in 
the limitation of patterns. There are various types of 
cams. Some are eccentric-shaped; the roller or stud 
on the lower end of the loom-jack bearing directly on 
the outer edge of the cam and thus transmitting the 
various motions to the harnesses. Other cams are cir- 
cular- or plate-shaped, the eccentric feature being in 
the form of a groove cast in one face. 

The total number of picks in one revolution of a 
cam varies with the type and make of cam. Common 
types consist of four, eight, twelve, and sixteen picks. 

Fig. 1 represents a cam of the first mentioned type and 
indicates its position in relation to the framework of the 
loom. This is a four-pick cam and is designed to operate 
the harness in one-up-one-down order, one revolution 
of the cam constituting two repeats of the weave. As 
the cam revolves in the direction shown by the arrow, 
the jack is alternately pushed outwards and allowed to 
come back, thus raising and lowering the harness to 
which it is connected. 

Cams of this type for two-up-two-down, three-up-one- 
down, and one-up-three-down interlacings are shown in 
igs. 2, 3, and 4, respectively. These cams are attached 
by means of four bolts, and may be placed in any of 
four different positions—the elongated bolt holes permit- 
ting of fine adjustments to suit various requirements. 

Fig. 5 represents a cam of the groove type and shows 
its position in relation to other parts of the loom. The 
groove, which travels from the outer edge of the cam 
to the barrel at least once per revolution, is for the 
purpose of guiding the hardened steel roller-ball or stud 
which is attached midway along the lower end of the 
loom jack. As the stud follows along the groove, the 
lower end of the jack is drawn forward or pushed back- 
ward in accordance with the design of the groove. The 
cam represented in Fig. 5 is a sixteen-pick cam and 1s 
designed to operate the harness in five-up-one-down-one- 
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Fig. 6. Grooved-type cam for Fig. 7. 


two-up-two-down weaves 





up-one-down order—one revolution of the cam constitut- 
ing two repeats of the weave. 

Kies. 6, 7, 8, and 9 represent grooved-type sixteen- 
pick cams for two-up-two-down, three-up-one-down, one- 
up-three-down, and one-up-one-down weaves, respec- 
tively. Halfway between the outer edge and the center 
of each cam will be observed sixteen holes, one for each 
pick in the cam. These make it possible to place each 
cam in any one of sixteen different positions. (The 
letters appearing near the holes are for convenience in 
following the text. ) 

Assembling the Cams 

Ihe first step in assembling a set of cams is to select 
the cams required for the weave, as shown in the chain 
draft; that is, in accordance with the rise and fall of 
each particular harness. For example, for Fig. 10, 
which represents two repeats of a chain for a double 
plain weave with two two-up-two-down binders and a 
stuffer warp interlacing in one-up-one-down order, it 
would be necessary to have two two-up-two-down cams 
(for the first and second harnesses), two three-up-one- 
down cams (for the third and fifth harnesses), two 
one-up-three-down cams (for the fourth and sixth 
harnesses), and one one-up-one-down cam (for the 
seventh harness). 


Non-Grooved Cams 
\ssembling a set of eceentric-shaped cams from a 
given chain draft is a comparatively simple operation. 
On a loom in which the cam set is at the right of the 
operator as he faces the breast beam, the cams revolve 
in a clockwise direction. The chain draft is placed on 
its left side and read from right to left and 
from the top downwards. When so placed 
and read, the movements of the different 
harnesses will appear exactly as they are 
intended to occur in the fabric. 

e of the four bolts by which the cam 
set is locked together is arbitrarily selected 
as No. 1 pick, and the cams are assembled 
in accordance with the relation of this pick 
to ‘he remaining picks in the chain draft. 
xample—in assembling a set of cams 
t1 the chain draft shown in Fig. 10, the 
or the seventh harness, a one-up-one- 
cam (shown in Fig. 1), would be 
rst cam placed in position, and would 
« -ct so that the hole on one of the flat 

would occur on No. 1 pick. The 

| cam, for the sixth harness, a one- 


Grooved-type cam for 
three-up-one-down weaves 


Fig. 8. 


Grooved-type cam for 
one-up-three-down weaves 


up-three-down cam (Fig. 4), would be placed so 
that the first of the three down picks or sinkers (4, 
Fig. 4) would occur on No. 1 pick, the succeeding picks 
of course being to the left. The third cam to be placed 
in position is for the fifth harness—a three-up-one-down 
cam (Fig. 3)—and, according to the chain draft, should 
be set over the selected bolt at the center of the three 
riser picks (A, Fig 3). 

The fourth cam required—for the fourth harness— 
is a one-up-three-down cam to be so placed that the last 
sinker ; i.e., the sinker before the riser (B, Fig 4), will 
be in position on the first pick. The fifth cam to be 
placed in the set is a three-up-one-down cam so placed 
















Fig. 5. Cam 7D 
of grooved Fo; 
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type 7 
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as to have the single sinker occur on the first pick (B, 
Fig. 3). The sixth cam, a two-up-two-down cam 
(Fig. 2) for the second harness, is placed over the bolts 
so as to cause the second of the two consecutive risers 
(marked 4 in Fig. 2) to occur on the first pick. The 
seventh and last cam in the set, for the first harness, is 
a two-up-two-down cam so placed as to cause the second 
of the two consecutive sinkers (marked B in Fig. 2) to 
occur on the first pick. 

In a loom in which the cam set is at the left of the 
operator as he faces the breast beam, the cams revolve 
In a counte:-Llockwise direction. The chain draft in 
this case is best set on its right side and read from left 
to right and from the bottom upwards. The cams are 
assembled accordingly. 


. Grooved-Cam Loom 


On a loom of the grooved-cam type the cam gear is 
at the back of the cam set. and between this gear and 
the first harness cam is a definite distance which must 
be maintained. If this space is not required for the 
cams, it must be taken up by the use of collars or fillers 
made for this purpose. The cam set always revolves 
toward the jack and this must be considered In assem- 
bling the cams so that the picks will be inserted in 
proper order. 

The stud or roller ball on the groove-cam loom jack 
is always on the right side of the jack. This is true 
regardless of the location of the cam set. For this 
reason the cams, for a set that is to be located at the right 
of the operator as he faces the breast beam, must always 
be assembled face up (1.e., the groove side up), as in 
this position the grooves will be presented toward ihe 
stud of the jack. The last cam in this case must be 
followed by a blank cam, the purpose of which is io 
confine the lower end of the outer jack close to the fore- 
most that the jack ball may engage with the 
groove in the cam. Each of the other jacks in the set 
are held close to their respective cams by the back of ihe 
adjacent cam. 

In assembling a set of cams for a loom of this type 
in which the cam set is at the right of the operator 
faces the breast beam, the procedure would be 
as follows: The chain draft is preferably set on its right 
side and read from left to right and from the bottom 
upwards. When so placed and read. the order of picks 
loom. The 
first set in place and 


Cam SO 


as he 


IS exactly as it is intended to occur on the 
necessary number of collars are 
then the last of the cams called for in the chain draft 
is attached. Referring to the chain represented in Fig, 
10 it will be noted that this should be a one-up-one-down 
cam (Fig. 9). After arbitrarily selecting as No. |] pick 
one of the four bolts by which the cam set is held to- 
gether, the cam is set over the bolts, face up, and in 
such a manner that a sinker will occur on the first pick. 
See 4 in Fig. 9. 

Next in the chain draft js the sixth harness. calling 
tor a one-up-three-down cam (Fig. 8), 
in the set as to read three-down-one-up. 
cam must be 
groups of 
will occur 
remaining 
ing to the 
Kor 


but so placed 
Therefore this 
set so that the first sinker in one of the 
three consecutive 
on the first pick 

sinkers in the group be- 
right. Note 4 in Fig. 8. 
the fifth harness a three-up-one- 
down cam ( Fig. 7) must be used, but 


sinkers 
the two 








it must be arranged so as to read two-up-one-down-« jie. 
up. In other words, the hole designated at A in Fi. 3 
must be considered as No. 1 pick, 

The fourth harness in the chain draft interlace: jy 
one-down-one-up-two-down order, which, of course, 
means a one-up-three-down cam placed over the sele ted 
bolt at the hole marked B in Fig. 8. 

The third harness in the chain draft reads one-down- 
three-up. This requires a three-up-one-down cam, and 
must be set so that one of the sinkers occurs on No. 1 
pick as at B in Fig. 7. 

The second harness shown in the chain draft inter- 
laces in one-up-two-down-one-up order, requiring a two- 
up-two-down can (Fig. 6) so set as to cause the second 
of any of the two consecutive risers to occur on the 
first pick. 

A two-up-two-down cam is also called for by the 
last harness, but it should be placed over the selected 
bolt at the hole market B in Fig. 6. Following this 
final weave cam, must be placed a blank cam, and the 
whole bolted together and set in place. 





Fig. 9. Grooved type cam for 
one-up-one-down weaves 


It should be noted that in the setting of each cam 
the next successive picks as called for in the chain draft 
are to the right. 


Stud Entrance 


Along the outer edge of each cam may be observed 
an opening. This is termed the stud entrance, or en- 
trance hole, and, as the term implies, is for the purpose 
of allowing the jack ball to enter the cam set. It is 
a matter of choice or custom among the different Joom 
fixers just where these should be located in the set, 
but usually the plan is to have not more than two stud 
entrances occur on the same pick, and these should 
preferably be on ‘adjoining cams. When set in this 
manner not more than two jacks need be “eased-in” 
at one time on a single pick. 

In assembling a set of cams of this type for a loom 
in which the cam set is at the left of the operator as 
he faces the breast beam. the chain draft should preter- 


ably be set on its left side and read from right to left 
and from the top downwards. The blank cam in this 
instance should precede the first 


weave cam which, together with the 

succeeding weave cams, should be 

placed in the set face down and with 

the next succeeding pick to the leit. 
(To be continued) 


Fig. 10. Design for double plain weave 
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Testing equipment installed in textile laboratory at State College 


URING the last year the faculty and students of 

the State College Textile School, Raleigh, N. C., 

devoted considerable time to the study and solu- 

tion of problems which confronted manufacturers in 

\orth Carolina and other southern states. In line with 

the school’s policy of constantly increasing the scope of 

ervice to industrial plants, members of the faculty 

answered many calls from manufacturers to visit their 

and aid in the solution of technical difficulties. 

large amount of new laboratory equipment has been 

lled in recent months. The laboratory for research 

on varns and fabrics is provided with modern humidifiers 

e by The Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., and 

\merican Moistening Co., Providence, R. I. They 

\utomatically regulated, and operating in conjunction 

the Power automatic temperature regulators, make 

ssible to maintain any desired humidity or tempera- 

in the room. The laboratory is equipped with yarn 

fabric testing devices, including a Suter cotton 

er, quadrant yarn balance, twist counters, power 

breaking machine with autographic recorder, power 

breaking machine with autugraphic recorder, 

rson conditioning oven, and a Parks-Cramer turbo 
difier, 


Experimental Room 


ne of the features of the State College Textile 
ol is the experimental room, operated as a separate 
of the school, and placed at the disposal of those 
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connected with the textile industry who wish to make 
their own yarns for breaking strength, elasticity, and 
other tests under conditions comparable with mill prac- 
tice. This room is equipped with opening and picking 
machinery, card, drawing frame, slubber, intermediate, 
fine frame, jack frame, spinning frame equipped with 
the Casablanca system of long draft, spinning frame 
equipped with the Saco-Lowell Roth system of long 
draft, two spinning frames for short or long staple cot- 
ton, and a comber. The experimental room is also 
equipped with Parks-Cramer humidifiers, automatically 
regulated, and a Tycos wet- and dry-bulb recording 
thermometer which keeps permanent continuous records 
of temperatures and relative humidity. 


Apparatus for Dye Research 


Additional apparatus was installed in the laboratory 
for research on dyes, starches, oils, and textile com- 
pounds during the year. Equipment in this laboratory 
includes the following: Bailey extraction apparatus, Say- 
boldt viscosimeter, Scott's viscosimeter, Solvay chlorine 
tester, rayon pumps for demonstrations, triple-beam 
balances, spray-printing outfit, Bausch & Lomb photo- 
micrographic apparatus, Kjeldahl nitrogen apparatus, 
Kennicutt Hurley colorimeter, and the Permutit system. 
The dark room has full equipment for developing and 
printing photomicrographs, together with a Saentis en- 
larging camera for use in enlarging sketches for Jacquard 
designs. 
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OLLECTIONS of 1931 fall ma- 

terials presented by leading manu- 
facturers coincidently with the openings 
of the famous dressmaking establish- 
ments have brought sharply to public 
attention numerous new fabrics, in- 
cluding a wide range of frayons, 
states F. de Francia, of Du Point Style 
Service, Paris. Rodier, Bianchini, 
Ducharne, Chatillon Mouly Roussel, 
Coudurier-Fructus-Descher and Meyer 
were among the houses which attracted 
most attention. 

Rayon materials are given an im- 
pressive showing. Rodier presents a 
great number of materials in his Sin- 
ellic, which met with such success last 
He has a number of novelties 
on a Sinellic background. One feature 
is the new line of printed woolens. 
Rodier apparently has decided to print 
woolens exactly as he would print silk 
or cotton and he has obtained wonder- 


season. 


ful results and effective color com- 
binations. He uses for the purpose 
soft kashas and very loosely woven 
bures. ‘These last are a success among 


dressmakers. Materials with a rough 
surface have the preference for coats. 
\ new velveteen is strongly sponsored 
to replace velours de laine. There is a 
new material to replace woolen crepe. 
Jerseys are also represented by new 
varieties. 

Bianchini gives an important place to 
rayon in his new collection. His 
Flamengas are still one of the leading 
features but they are so full of variety 
in their jacquard designs, faconnes and 
that 


new prints they seem entirely 
different from the Flamengas of the 
past seasons. Crepe Romain, crepe 


georgette and super-georgette are highly 
sponsored for winter wear, but the most 
prominent materials are satin and velvet. 

Satins are shown both plain and 
faconne with jacquard and_ brocade 
designs, with new prints on which the 
colors are so blended that at a certain 
distance they look like plain fabrics. 
Rayon satins have the first place; the 
satin “Adorable” being used by all the 
leading dressmakers for evening wear. 
There is a new type of Lunasol for coats. 

In the line of velvets is a new bright 
and supple velvet called Mousmee, a 
dull quality called Mattona and _ the 
whole range of St. Hubert velvets with 
their fancy designs: corduroy, broken 


stripes, checks and serge effects. There 
are new transparent velvets, called 
voile-velvets, which have diagonal 


velvet stripes woven on a chiffon back- 
ground. There are also new velvets 
which have a crepe or gold lame warp. 

The Ducharne collection displays 
velvets in both plain and fancy grades 
and the same quality has been created 
tor day and evening wear, the colors 
only being different. A new panne 
velvet is the success of the season, it is 
called Panne Amadis. 

Lames and lame in- 


mixtures are 


teresting 


Metal threads are used with 
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Rayon Combinations and Printed Woolens 
Featured in Parisian Fabric Showings 


great discretion and the new prints of 
these fabrics, executed by Michel 
Dubost, are extremely original and rich 
in their colors. Besides lames there 
are chiffons with a touch of metal 
such as mousseline Tamara; there are 


lame effects and broches over crepe 
Nizam and Ramona which sometimes 
show an additional print in delicate 
shades. 


In the Chatillon Mouly Roussel col- 
lection are new varieties of Micromaille, 
a rayon faille which was a success dur- 
ing last season. These are shown with 
tiny prints over jacquard designs and 
usually on black, navy blue, brown and 
green backgrounds. 

Printed chiffons and voiles are shown 


for winter wear in new colors. They 
are designed especially for evening 
wear and a great number of these 


fabrics show tiny rayon faille appliques 
besides the print. Lames are shown in 
very light weights, some of them almost 
giving the impression of gauze, some 
other a quilt effect, thanks to a tiny 
jacquard design. 

Among the striking novelties is a 
new brocade with a satin background 
and exotic jacquard designs combined 
with prints, which has been chosen by 
Marshal Lyautey for the decoration of 
the Pavillon Indochinois at the Colonial 
Exhibition. A new crepe-satin, entirely 
made of rayon with a dull surface, is 
one of the successful fabrics of the 
season. It is called Dermacrepe. 

The Coudurier-Fructurs-Descher col- 
lection shows a new interpretation of 
faconne velvets, which can be used for 
any hour of the day, even for sports 
wear. Brocades are also prominent 
in this collection. The new prints are 
interesting and are shown mostly with 
small patterns and pastel shades, but as 
a rule plain materials prevail. 

The Meyer collection is 
rayon in combination with a great 
number of the new winter materials. 
On some fabrics the rayon threads 
form a kind of velvet pile. sure is 
seen in both plain and fancy types. 
sometimes with a diagonal weave such 
as Finnelya or with tiny rayon knots 
such as Cherylia. Grylia is a plain 
bure with flat mohair bouclettes. 


showing 


> Parrish Discusses Hosiery 


Style at Berkshire Mills 


Hosiery styles for the coming season 
were discussed by fashion authorities at 
a “hosiery clinic” held at the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., last Mon- 
day. Invitations had been sent to mer- 
chants, jobbers and other store execu- 
tives, and a representative group at- 
tended. The visitors were shown 
through the mill, one of the largest 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery mills in 
the country, employing normally 4,000 
men and women; then they witnessed a 
display of samples, after which they 
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heard addresses on hosiery styles. \Mer- 
chandising and sales promotion also 
were considered at an informal round- 
table discussion. 

It was stated that lower heels, finer 
seams and lower toe caps, dark shades 
and sheer chiffon were among hosiery 
highlights for fall; mesh hosiery wil] 
continue important. 

Amos Parrish, New York fashion 
authority, outlined the style trends and 
the hosiery situation generally. An 
abstract of his talk follows: 


American women this year will buy more 
than 312,000,000 pairs of silk stockings, 
More than 1,000,000 pairs a day—not in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays. Silk stock- 


ing sales have jumped every year—and 
are increasing every month in spite of 
business conditions—more than 300% in- 


crease since 1923. 

The average women now buys 12 pairs 
of silk stockings every year—but many 
women now buy 36 to 48 pairs every year; 
90% of all stockings now are silk stockings, 
Three out of five silk stockings are now 
sheer silk. One out of ten pairs are now 
mesh or lace hose. Only one out of eight 
are the heavier service weight most popular 
a few years ago. 

Stockings are cheaper today than ever 
before, which is one reason why Ameri- 
can women wear silk stockings. The aver- 
age price now for full-fashioned silk 
hosiery is $1 a pair. 

America makes the finest silk stockings 
in the world, and exports them all over the 
world; 40% of all silk imported in the 
United States is made into silk stockings. 
The best dressed women in Europe—and 
all over the world—prefer American silk 
hosiery. America sets the fashions in silk 
hosiery. 

Ladylike stockings are in fashion for 
fall—sheer chiffon hose with fine dainty 
details, that fit into the present fashion 
trends. Lower heels, fine seams, lower 
toe caps and daintily picoted welts and dull 
finish are among the fall hosiery fashion 
details. Dull hose are more ladylike, more 
flattering and harmonize best with the coat 
and dress fabrics that are now in fashion. 

Mesh stockings have increased in popu- 
larity from month to month. Best types for 
fall are in the darker colors for wear with 
tweeds and rough woolens, in the finer, 
less porous weaves. The finer point mesh 
is the most popular for daytime wear 


> Navy Asks Cotton Sheeting 
Bids 
The Navy Department has asked for 


bids on 30,000 yds. of bleached cotton 
sheeting, high count, single cut, 72 in. 


wide. The sheeting must accord strictly 
: e : Bgkip i: al ae 
with Federal Specification CCC-S-271. 


Bids should be sent to Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., where bids will be 
opened 10 a.m. Aug. 25. 


> Officers for Aldrich Bros. Co. 


Sitting as stockholders of the Aldrich 
Bros. Co., Moosup, Conn., executors 0! 
the estates of Henry L. and Chat es 
T. Aldrich, who died within a few days 
of each other in June, elected the tol 
lowing directors: R. B. Hough; R. A 


\fer- 
also 
und- 


‘iner 
ades 
lery 
will 


lion 
and 
An 


ore 
ZS, 
in- 
ck- 
ind 
of 
in- 


Irvine: R. W. Bowen, a vice-president 
Rk. I. Hospital Trust Co.; W. A. 
Graham, an attorney; Harris H. Bucklin 
e Interlaken Mills. The officers 
d were as follows: president, R. 
\rthur Irvine; vice-president, F. B. 
all; treasurer, R. B. Hough; 
tant-treasurer, R. Arthur Irvine; 
tary, W. A. Graham; assistant 
tary, R. O. Snell. 
cording to Mr. Hough, the directors 
every intention of continuing to 
rate the mill indefinitely and have, 
ict, recently purchased 200 new 
matic looms. He also stated that 
policies would remain the same and 
mill would continue to concentrate 
he manufacture of quality goods 
{ the directors and officers of the 
were intimately connected with the 
rich brothers prior to the death of 
itter. 


Ps 


> Scattered Textile Strikes 
Nearing End 


he protracted silk strike in the 
entown, Pa., district appeared to be 
ring an end this week. Officials of 
United Textile Workers stated Mon- 
that 11 mills had reached an agree- 
with the union, and would resume 
rations shortly. The union has been 
‘tiating separately with each of the 
affected by the walk-out. It was 
ded that workers in the mills which 
settled, would contribute part of 
r wages for the relief of the opera- 
who are still on strike. The basis 
he agreement was not disclosed, but 
vas understood that the workers 
uld return at somewhat higher rates 
those received when the strike 
d 


-<dward Bloom Co., Putnam, Conn., 
granted the striking employees two 
heir demands, agreeing to give them 
‘S-hour week and to recognize the 
committee, which is considered by 
e to be recognizing the National 
‘tile Workers Union. The employ- 
voted to reject the offers and to 
tinue the strike. Mr. Bloom still 
tinues to refuse to grant an increase 
Vages. 
1. Salzberg & Sons, Inc., Putnam, 
{onn., resumed operations on Aug. 10 
r being shut down for several weeks 
iccount of a strike for shorter hours 
| more pay. The winders were the 
to return in a group. 
‘vare (Mass.) Woolen Co. has set- 
the strike of its spinners which 
n July 29. The company guar- 
ed the spinners a minimum weekly 
- of $22 


s 


Ju Pont Develops Rayon 
‘piral Crepes 


interesting range of all-rayon and 
n-and-wool spiral crepe woven 
ics developed by the fabric devel- 
ent service of the Du Pont Rayon 
in cooperation with representative 
houses, are being offered for fall. 


English Cotton Spinners’ Control Scheme 
to Be Backed by Legislation 


FEATURE of the proposed ‘“Cot- 

ton Spinners’ Scheme” for the 
regulation of the whole spinning trade 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which has 
been sent to all members of the Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Federation, is that it 
should be made applicable by means of 
legislation to all spinners. 

(he committee in its report states 
that in order to avoid the present ex- 
cessive and uneconomical competition 
each spinner shall be required to ob- 
serve in arriving at his selling prices 
of yarn, certain costs of production 
based on the average cost of reasonabiy 
financed and efficient mills working on 
full time production. No attempt will 
be made to fix the selling prices of 
yarn, but when the scheme comes into 
operation the marginal rates to be added 
to the cost of cleaned cotton will be 
fixed on the basis indicated and must 
be observed under monetary penalties. 

Production will be regulated auto- 
matically to demand through the oper- 
ation of separate pools or spindleage 
hours run for the American and Egyp- 
tian sections respectively. Production, 
however, will not be restricted to a 
fixed percentage of capacity nor to a 
percentage of past production, each 
spinner’s output being free to expand 
or contract in accordance with demand. 





The flying hostesses of Eastern Air 
Transport, Inc., which operates 18- 
passenger airliners between Newark 
and Richmond, have been uniformed 
in the latest thing for aero-sports 


suits. The costume has a blue cardi- 
gan jacket and a white divided skirt 
of whipped twill of Bemberg and silk 
from Astoria Silk Works, Inc., and 
was designed by Linker & Klein, 
New York. Iridescent ocean pearl 
buttons in blue and white, in a whirl- 
ing propeller design, are used for 


) 


trimming, and a white boucle blouse 
and cap complete the outfit. 
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While every effort will be made to 
protect the trade interests of the cotton 
spinning industry in Great Britain and 
Ireland no effort will be spared in the 
endeavor to secure, wherever possible, 
international agreement with the cotton 
spinners in other countries with a view 
to the elimination of unnecessary 
competition by means of regional price 
agreement and the reduction of re- 
dundant spindleage in the respective 
countries. 

The scheme makes provision for the 
purchase or dismantling of redundant 
cotton spinning mills and plants and 
with a view to securing income for 
this purpose, both through the operation 
of the pools and by means of monthly 
levies, a sum not exceeding in total 
£500,500 per annum will be raised. 

Regarding redundant machinery the 
committee is hopeful that the income 
from pool payments, supplemented by 
levies, will be sufficient to deal with 
redundant capacity. Should it, how 
ever, be deemed desirable to deal with 
the question on a larger scale, the com 
mittee points out that the whole of the 
money for this purpose can be secured 
by way of a loan, but the method of 
providing the security for raising the 
necessary loan will be subject to the 
decision of the spinning industry. 


More Looms PER WEAVER 


In Lancashire cotton trade circles 
considerable satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed at the decision of the General 
Council of the Weavers’ Amalgamation 
to refer to the districts the question of 
reopening negotiations with the employ 
ers with regard to the more-looms-per 
weaver question. It is understood that 
the executive committee of the amalga 
mation recommended the General 
Council to give it powers to meet the 
employers, but after discussion it was de- 
cided that before this could be done the 
district groups should be consulted. 

It is reported that the employers in 
their revised proposals include a fall- 
back wage, and also the adoption of 
warp stop motions on ordinary looms 
where necessary. The employers have 
also promised to make a careful selec- 
tion of yarn in order to reduce breakages 
as much as possible. 

At the district meetings there may be 
some resentment of the employers’ state- 
ment that warp stop motions will be 
adopted where necessary. It is held 
that this qualification may result in diffi- 
culties. 

Among the operatives of Lancashire, 
however, a very different attitude to- 
wards this question now prevails than 
earlier in the year. The leaders of the 
workpeople recognize that some agree- 
ment will have to be reached with the 
employers. Unless this is done the 
power of the trade unions will be dimin- 
ished owing to irregularities in certain 
districts and the decision of a certain 
number of operatives to accept the re- 
vised terms of individual employers. 
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New Machiner 


and 


Processes 





Machine for opening, cleaning and blending cotton 


Cleaning and Blending Feeder 


EVELOPMENT of a new type of 
machine for opening, cleaning, and 
blending cotton is announced by Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston. 
Chis machine, known as the F-7 Feeder, 
has been designed to perform these 
functions in a thorough manner; and 
therefore the production which it per- 
mits has been held to conservative 
limits. The equipment is quite unusual 
as far as textile mill machinery is con 
cerned, since it is built essentially of 
steel, the materials other than steel being 
the hardwood slats, the leather belting, 
and the heavy canvas used in the aprons. 
The basic structure of the machine is 
fabricated heavy steel plate, reinforced 
by steel cross girts so that a substantial 
and rigid structure results. It is stated 
that there are no riveted joints to work 
loose; and that the machine is practi 
cally immune to breakage, for all the 
points which would be subjected to ex 
traordinary stress, especially when using 
compressed cotton of high density, have 


been reinforced. The aprons are de- 
signed to break the cotton into small 
flakes, and in this manner the heavier 


kinds of dirt are removed. 

Rigidity of moving parts is secured 
by the use of heavy shafting mounted 
in dust-proof, self-aligning ball bearings 
which are totally enclosed in dust covers 
so arranged as to permit easy removal 
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when necessary. Precaution has been 
taken in the design of these dust covers 
so that it will be necessary to remove 
them but twice a year for inspection and 
lubrication. The idler shafts support- 
ing the aprons are run in oilless bear- 
ings which likewise are self-aligning 
and dust-proof and are said to require 
absolutely no attention. 

Both the combing roll and the doffing 
roll are constructed of steel. The ends 
are enclosed in steel shrouds so that any 
danger of fires and chokes, caused by 
cotton wrapping around the ends of the 
shafts, is very remote. The combing 
roll is of comparatively large diameter. 
The pins are of hardened steel and have 
a guard so that the cotton cannot wrap 
around them. The large diameter of 
the roll increases the combing action 
of the pins, which has a very good effect 
on the opening. The doffer has leather 
tipped blades which have a definite fan 
ning action on the stock; these tend to 
throw the dust and dirt through the 
grids. 

Under the doffer there is a cleaning 
grid composed of fine steel bars sup- 
ported by strong steel cheeks. The de 
sign of the bars and the manner of 
their support prevent any bending or 
breaking of the bars by large lumps of 
cotton. Under the cleaning grid there 
is a large dead-air dust-space. The 
fanning action of the doffer tips, to- 
gether with the combination of the 
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cleaning grid and the dead air spa: 
results in an efficient cleaning action 
this point. 

The hopper is entirely enclosed. On 
the top is a substantial framework jor 
the motor. The top of the hopper is 
also arranged to take a built-in dust 
haust fan. Removal of the dust at this 
point is said to result in a marked 
brightness of the cotton; and in addi- 
tion to the dust, a worthwhile amount 
of trash, fine lint, and other floating 
impurities are removed at the same time. 
The atmosphere of an opening room 
equipped with these feeders will be as 
free from dust and floating atmos- 
pheric impurities as any portion of the 
mill. 

Large cleanout and inspection doo: 
quickly and easily removable, are pi 
vided where needed. Through their 
use, all parts are readily accessible for 
cleaning or inspection. In this man 
ner the under side of the apron, the 
doffer, and the combing roll, can be 
reached in an instant. 

In the standard feeder the cotton is 
fed into a small hopper which delivers 
the cotton directly onto the bottom 
apron. The hopper is automatically 
closed off by means of a swinging door 
which serves to retain the dust within 
the hopper proper. Inside the hopper is 
a sensitive rake motion which is con 
nected to an electric signal system 
consisting of two lights, one red and one 
green. When the cotton in the hopper 
reaches a certain low level, the rake 
moves forward and flashes the gree! 
light so that the operator is quickly 
informed that this particular hopper 
needs replenishing. When sufficient 
cotton has been carried to the hopper, 
the red light comes on as an indication 
that feeding should cease. All guess 
work as to which machine should be fed 
is eliminated by this automatic light 
ing system. 

As an alternative to this construction, 
the small hopper can be eliminated at 


J 





High-speed overedging machine 





of the feeder and an extended 
start apron can be substituted 
er, this stop and start apron 
trolled by the same rake as 
y described. The advantage 
clait for this arrangement is that a 
imount of cotton may be de- 

\s at one time. This enables a 
si! perative to tend more machines. 
\ |-hp., 1,200-r.p.m. motor drives the 
nti feeder including the dust ex- 
aul There are only four small 
belts. all running over comparatively 
vide-taced pulleys. On the left-hand 
the machine is the production 
pulls Changing this pulley permits 
in production between wide 
without disturbing in any way 

e carefully adjusted relative speeds of 
e aprons, the doffer, and the comb- 


re sly 


Overedging Machine 


OVEREDGING machine de- 

gned to operate at the speed of 

}75() stitches per minute and which oc- 

upies only 6 in. of table space is 

nced by the Union Special Ma- 

Chicago. The performance 

machine, according to the manu- 

rs, 1s the result of a_ radically 

nt design which combines the 

perating elements in a_ simple 

nism. The needle bar is driven 

y from the main rotary shaft by 

which is under tension on the 

stroke. The loopers are driven 

lirectly from the main shaft. The feed- 

ng mechanism is operated from the 

shaft by eccentric connections 

are under tension during the feed- 

ing stroke. All of these features are 

possible through the location of 

iin shaft above the work support 

irectly over the mechanism to be 

The positioning of the main 

over the work support and at an 

acute angle is possible in an overedg- 

achine because no space is re- 
uired to the right of the work. 

ough the careful arrangement of 

reciprocating parts, it is stated that 

vibration is effectively eliminated. This 

is due to the location of the looper ec- 

centries directly opposite each other, and 

ne connection of the eccentric strap to 

e feed on its up stroke and also 

te the trimming knife on its down 

In addition, the machine has an 

system embodying a_ central 

voir for oiling the eccentric straps, 

le oiling facilities for the main 

ngs and other moving parts, and 

ion for collecting waste oil in a 

jar below the sewing table under 

d of the machine. 


a. 


Electric Water Coolers 


INE of electric water coolers for 
ince and plant use is announced 
igidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio. The 
rs are equipped with a porcelain- 
tood and beverage compartment 
re suited to the requirements of a 
organization or private office. 


4 A 





Water cooler for small organization 


They are finished in metallic lacquer 
with chromium-plated hardware. 

There are five models, three of which 
are of the individual type for use in 
offices and small shops. Two larger 
units meet the requirements of a gen- 
eral office or small industrial plant. In 
addition, Frigidaire is building two 
tank-type coolers for mills, office build- 
ings, etc. The larger of these is de- 
signed to provide cold drinking water 
for 250 people. The individual coolers 
are equipped with 4-hp. motors and are 
adapted for use with either bottled or 
city water. 


Metal Slitting Saws 


NENTY-ONE sizes of metal-slit- 

ting saws with side-chip clearance 
have been added to the line of cutters 
produced by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. These saws are made 
of high-speed steel and are designed 
to increase production and lessen cut- 
ter breakage. They are so constructed 
that large chip space is provided and 
the chips may be carried out of the 
deep slot without jamming. In addi- 
tion to having pockets at the sides of 


the teeth, the sides of the saw are 
recessed. 
Saws are made in diameters from 


3 to 8 in., in a suitable range of thick- 





Metal-splitting saw with side-chip 
clearance 
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nesses. The teeth of saws up to and 
including s2-in. thickness are made in 
conventional straight-tooth type; saws 


of ¥s-in. thickness are made in stag- 
gered-tooth type. 
Emulsifying Aid 
EVELOPMENT of ammonium 
linoleate is announced by Glyco 


Products Co., Inc., Bush Terminal 
Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. This compound 
is said to have found considerable use 
in the preparation of detergents, polishes, 
waterproofing compounds, and _ other 
emulsions. The interesting character- 
istic of the compound is that, upon ex- 
posure to air, the ammonia splits off, 
leaving a film of linoleic acid. 

In preparing an oil emulsion, the am- 
monium linoleate is dissolved by mixing 
it with the proper amount of water and 
allowing the mixture to stand overnight. 
A little stirring the following day will 
completely dissolve the paste. Oil is 
then added in conjunction with vigorous 
agitation. A formula recommended by 
the manufacturers for the preparation of 
an olive-oil emulsion, based on the parts 
by weight of the constituents, is as fol- 
lows: 80 parts olive oil, 60 parts water, 
and 10 parts ammonium linoleate. 


Pulleys for V-Belt Drive 


RESSED-STEEL pulleys for use 

with V-belt drives have been brought 
out recently by American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia. These pulleys, known as 
Wedgbelt pulleys, are particularly 
recommended for service as driving or 
motor pulleys. 

The manufacturers point out that the 
use of pressed steel is a new departure 
in such constructions. The grooves are 
made of steel stampings pressed in 
heavy dies to such accuracy that tooling 
is unnecessary. These stamped sections 
are assembled about a cast hub which 
may be bored and keywayed to suit 
requirements. It is stated that the beit 
makes contact with smooth surfaces 
which afford no abrasive action because 
of the non-granular structure of the 
cold-rolled steel from which these sur- 
faces were constructed. Maximum 
transmission efficiency, however, is said 
to be maintained because of the fact 
that smooth steel is a satisfactory sur- 
face for belt contact. 





Pressed-steel pulley for V-belt 
drive 
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Overseers’ 


Round-Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 


discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 


ing previous weeks. The subject which 


was opened four weeks ago is closed this 


week and a summary of contributed 


ideas is given on opposite page 


Pensions 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table 

IF PENSIONS are paid let them be paid to all who have been 
with the company for a certain number of years, or not be 
paid at all. If the man in the office deserves a pension, the 
man in the mill certainly does also after giving the best 
vears ot his lite to one company. 

How can the man in the mill save for old age when he 
doesn’t make enough? The man in the office usually gets 
straight time, but the man in the mill never. Pensions to all 
or to none is the only fair way. Lae A 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

We are prone to be obstinate, independent and inditferent 
toward employees. Of course, management has a different 
perspective than the operatives, but to give one’s life, soul 
and body tor an employer's interest, and then not receive any 
compensation in helpless old age, is, in this writer’s mind, 
detrimental and discouraging, and tends to tear down and 
destroy morale. 

Pensions and bonuses should be given by the organization 
and the profits kited up to allow for these liabilities. Military 
rule, and governmental policies, show how men are con- 
centrated and directed as one unit for the carrying on of a 
great purpose, so why can’t this principle be adopted by 
industry? Higher wages, bonuses, and protection in old age, 
tend toward a more satisfied organization and will not deduct 
from the company’s profits, provided there is a standard rule 
throughout the nation. J. A. WEBs. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| CAN’T see where any company can afford to give a pen- 
sion to every one who is liable to deserve one, unless the 
mills were making more money than they are today. Pensions 
would be considered an overhead expense, but the company 
couldn't tell who would draw a pension, or for how long 
and anyone can see that the company could not get at what 
to figure in overhead. Most mills are running on small 
margins and there is not much space to play around in. 
But, on the other hand, when a man spends the best days 
of his life for the benefit of a company, the company does 
not want to turn him out to starve in his feeble days. 

Here is what I think a company should do: take out 5% 
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About Keeping An Ace} in 


« AS I don't see any one dashing forward with 
3111 volunteered, 
“T might as well get this off my chest.” 


a topic for this meeting,” 


“You've been honest enough, and decent enough,” 
he turned to address Superintendent Chase, “to 
ask us to discuss a lot of the problems that bothered 
you, and have asked our opinions. We've all given 
our opinions very frankly, and I must say that 

when you have reached a definite stand on a subject 

you act as though you never remembered who it 

was that took the opposite view. Since you’ve been 
so fair I wonder if you'll keep your ears more or 
less closed while we overseers discuss ways of deal- 
ing with you—or more properly, superintendents 
in general 7” 

“Since you put it that way, Bill,’ Superintendent 
Chase laughed, “I can’t help but act as though | 
were an utter stranger to this mill. In fact, if you 
want me to leave the meeting I'll do so.” 


“No, no,” 


hear the dirt.” 


several chorused, “stick around and 


“Well, since it’s all among friends,” Bill grinned, 
“are we, as overseers, going to tell the boss what 
ever we know all the time, or are we going to keep 
something up our sleeves to spring on him when Ix 
comes around and says that something has to be 
done about so-and-so?” 

“Since Mr. Chase has said,’ Tex ventured, “that 
nothing we say will be held against us, I might 
go so far as to say that any overseer is wise if he 
has an ace in the hole all the time. Winding yarns 
is certainly not in my line so I'll play safe and talk 
that. 
super and saying, 


about Suppose I’m always running to the 
‘Each girl is now running 100 
spindles, but it may be possible for each to run 
125, and if we fix a few other things they may be 
150.’ 


to get the impression that I don’t think he knows 


able to run If I do that the super is liable 
what is going on in the mill and he may resent it. 
On the other hand, suppose I figure it all out that 
a girl can run 125 or 150 spindles, but keep quiet. 
One day the super comes around and says that he 
thinks it might be possible for a girl to run more 
I listen to him with a long face and say 
I'll think it over. 


spindles. 
The next day I go to him and 
say, ‘Chief that was a fine idea of yours about run 
ning more spindles and I’ve worked it out so that 


eee 


of the employee's salary and put it away for him each week. 
If the man were making $20 a week this would be $1 a week, 
or $52 per year. If he stays with the concern 40 years this 
would be long enough to entitle him to a pension, but in- 
stead he will have $2,080, plus interest, which is more than 
likely enough to last him in his old age. 
$y handling the pension subject in this manner the em- 
ployee can be sure of something in his old age and the mill 
knows about the expense. W. H. Hann, 
Anderson Hosiery Mills. 
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each can run 125 spindles on winding and may be 
150 if we make some changes.’ The super thinks 
that he is pretty good, but, far more important, 
he thinks that I am a knock-out as an overseer. 
Hlow about it, Mr. Chase?” 

“As far as I’m concerned, Tex,” Chase replied, 
“I'm back at my old job of overseer, so forget me 
and go to it.” 

“Well,” Pete put in, “I’m not a superintendent 
yet, but we all hope to be one some day, and I must 
say that your attitude, Tex, is pretty bad. As an 
overseer I can’t imagine not telling the superin- 
tendent the best thoughts I had on any subject and, 
as a superintendent, I can’t imagine any overseer 
If I 


haven't a superintendent I can go to with a lot of 


keeping an ace in the hole, as you call it. 


ideas, some of which he will mull over and reject 
and others which he will accept, I just don’t want to 
be working for such a man. I’m hired to give 
everything I have to the company. Some of my 
ideas may be bad and some may be good; it is up 
to the superintendent to pick the good from the 
had. Once I get to the point where I think I have 
something up my sleeve to spring on the superin- 
tendent when he comes around asking what can be 
done, that day I'll realize that I’m skating on pretty 
thin ice and that the superintendent can’t think I’m 
worth much, so I'll begin to look somewhere else.” 


Do you think that an overseer should 
tell the super everything he knows or 
should he keep something as a back-log? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


On Sales to Employees 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
IN MY opinion the effect of the goodwill gained by per- 
mitting the worker to purchase goods at rates below retail 


will be counterbalanced by the extra work entailed in dealing 


with such sales, also the time and attention lost by em- 
ployees, principally female, who will gossip among them- 
selves regarding their projected purchases. 
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A mill can earn its employees’ goodwill by attention to 
working conditions and by ensuring that any complaint 
receives consideration. Should further inducement be neces- 
sary a little introspection will reveal further opportunities 
of securing this valuable asset, without resorting to selling 
at trade prices to employees. 

Undoubtedly grasping workers would soon purchase from 
the company for the convenience of friends, or for resale, 
thus turning the factory into a “factory to consumer”’ store, 
and probably causing the early demise of the scheme. 

To summarize, | think that the sale to employees at trade 
prices should not be permitted because of the evils involved, 
an exception being made in the case of products of the 
company. WALTER PATTISON. 

Manchester, England. 


Relation of Overseers to W. orkers 
and Management 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

AN OVERSEER should act as a go-between. Having been 
chosen as overseer for his recognized ability over the rest 
of the workers he is worthy of being consulted first on any 
subject connected with the department both by the manage- 
ment and by the help. 

The general manager should, first of all, have the ability 
to handle the affairs of the corporation and carry out his 
plans with judicious and skillful treatment, and second, he 
should know human nature and be able to handle the affairs 
of the employees. The overseer is called upon to decide 
questions in his department every hour of the day, there- 
fore his judgment is developed by experience. He was 
hired that the corporation might obtain the benefits of his 
wisdom and experience. 

The manager has many duties to attend to, and it would 
be a rare exception to find one who was a practical man in 
every department of the corporation. While he has opin- 
ions about every department the overseer has facts gained 
by special experience, in his own department. The manage- 
ment has the final say in all matters, but the overseer should 
never be ignored, otherwise the help would have no need for 
him and the management would not want him. 

In all cases where the management has to decide between 
two opinions let it be done by a conference between the 
management and the workers with the overseer included for 
consultation, so that, by cooperation, harmony is obtained. 


J. R. 


o 


Summary of Discussion 
on Pensions 
The subject of pensions for those employed in 
textile mills brought out an interesting and 
About 67% 


tions favored pensions for all, the amount de- 


varied response. of the contrib- 
pending on length of service and salary, while 
16% stated that textile mills were not generally 
in a financial position where they could afford 
believed that, if 


pensions were given, they should be given to all 


Another 7% 


pensions. any 
employees without discrimination between office 
mill 


gested various plans, among them being govern- 


and workers. The remaining 10% sug- 
mental control, substitution of a savings plan, 
and giving the worker the extra amount in- 
volved in a pension expense so that he can take 


care of his own old age. 
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Cason J. Callaway, La Grange, Ga., 
president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, was elected a di- 
rector and a member of the executive 
committee of the Cotton Stabilization 
Corp., at the annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, Aug. 12. 


C. A. Cannon, president of the Can 
non Mills Co., Concord, N. C., and Miss 
Jenn W. Coldtrane, president of the 
Concord Women’s Club, were recently 
elected directors of the North Carolina 
branch of the Association for the In- 
creased Use of Cotton. 


L. M. O’Melia, president of O'’ Melia 
Silks, Inc., Fonda, N. Y., has recovered 
sufficiently from injuries received in an 
automobile accident, to leave the hospital. 


S. R. Fuller, Jr., chairman of the board 


of both American Bemberg Corp. and 
American Glanzstoff Corp., was ex- 
pected in New York Aug. 19, on the 
North German Lloyd liner “Bremen,” 


following a short business trip to the 


European affiliations = of the two 
( ompanies 
Hugh Hield, who has been at King- 


ston, Ont., for several weeks, supervising 
the opening of the new textile plant o! 
Hield Bros., Ltd., has left for England. 


Walter H. Bradley, prominent for a 
number of years in the cotton industry 
in Maine, has been elected treasurer of 
the Winthrop (Me.) Mills Co. He suc- 
Judge Frederick P. Cabot, who 
has relinquished the financial duties but 
continues as president of the corpora- 
tion Mr. Bradley, who will maintain 
his headquarters at 53 State St., Boston, 
was treasurer of Hill Mfg. Co., 
lewiston, Me., up to the time of its ac- 


ceeds 


quisition by New England Industries, 
Inc. Prior to that he was treasurer of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., being succeeded 
there by the present treasurer, Russell 
H. Leonard. 

Theodore _ T. Ellis, president and 
treasurer of the New England Fibre 


Blanket Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
elected a director and vice-president of 
the Chicago Daily News, Inc., in which 
he has purchased a controlling interest 
with Frank Knox, Manchester, N. H. 
Mr. Ellis formerly owned the Telegram 
ind the Gazette, Worcester. 


J. D. Dunlop, of Jno. Dunlop's Sons, 


Ine., silks, was not seriously injured in 
the automobile accident in which he was 
involved last week, and was said to be 


resting comfortably. 


W. D. Anderson, president of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., addressed 
the Macon Kiwanis Club Aug. 13. His 
subject was “Taxation and the Rising 
Cost of Government Operation.” 

George Otis Draper, former vice- 
president of the Draper Corp,. Hope 
dale, Mass., and author of “Venturing 
Betimes,” recently published, has left on 


an automobile trip to the Pacific Coast 


He will stop at Yellowstone National 
Park and Lake Louise, Banff, Canada. 
D. B. Coltrane, president of the 
Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works, 


Ine.. Concord, N. C., and president of 
the Concord National Bank, spoke to the 
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NEWS 


about 


MEN 





Cason J. Callaway, who has be- 
come member of executive com- 
mittee of Cotton Stabilization Corp. 


Aug. 12. His 
Janking Principles.” 


Concord Rotary Club, 
subject was “Sound 


Charles A. Root, treasurer of the Ux- 
bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., has 
donated a trophy for a turnament to be 
held Sept. 12 and 13 at the Whitinsvillc 
(Mass.) Golf Club. 


John R. Kenworthy, agent for cot 
ton and rayon varns, and W. K. Quilhot, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., flew by plane last 
week over the Adirondacks to Saranac 
Inn on Upper Saranac Lake. They were 
the guests of Frank F. Vanderhoef at 
Camp Van, Upper Saranac Lake. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, Jr., son of the 
president of the Draper Corp., Hopedale. 


Mass., who was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident in Middleboro, 
Mass., on July 3, and since confined at 


a Boston hospital, has returned home. 
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West 


Newton, 
Mass., president of the Zenith Products 


Eric McIntyre, of 


Corp., manufacturers of rayon viscose 
pumps, was a recent visitor at the du 
Pont Rayon plants in Old Hickory, 


Tenn. He inspected the equipment in 
the Old Hickory plants. 


Wm. H. Lawrence, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed president and manager of the 
Blue Ridge Woolen Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., succeeding L. G. Drummond, who 
has resigned. Albert Sites will be de- 
signer with the same concern. 


Henry Orr, Greenville, S. C., cotton 
merchant, and a brother of Marshall P. 
Orr, president and tresaurer of the Orr 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., will open 
offices in Anderson shortly to represent 
\nderson, Clayton & Co. 


E. Lee Skipper’s promotion was not as 
we reported it in last week’s issue, from 
superintendent to general superintend- 
ent. Mr. Skipper was promoted from 
general superintendent to general man- 
ager of the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


J. Monroe Allred will retire from 
active work with the Shuford Mill Co., 


Hickory, N. C., effective Jan. 1. He 
will be succeeded by A. Alex Shuford, 
Jr., and W. B. Shuford, of Hickory, 
N. C., sons of A. Alex Shuford, Sr., 


president of the group, and by D. M. 
Cline, assistant superintendent at Granite 
Falls. Mr. Allred will be retained as ad- 
visory superintendent. Mills under his 
supervision are the Granite’ Falls 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co. mills No. 1 and No. 2, 
the Granite Cordage Co., and the Allred 
Mill, at Granite Falls; the A. A. Shuford 
Mill Co., Highland Cordage Co., High- 
land Spinning Mill and the Hickory 
Spinning Co., all in Hickory, N. C. 


E. W. Freeze, treasurer of Common- 
wealth Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., 
is in New York undergoing treatment 
for an infected eye. 


R. L. Costine, formerly with the 
W yantskill Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., and 
Faith Mills, Inc., Averill Park, N. Y., 
is now with the Broadalbin Knitting Co., 
Broadalbin, N. Y., as general super- 
intendent. 


Archie E. Keyes, Worcester, Mass., 
has accepted a position as general super- 
intendent of the Barnet Knitting Co.. 
Fort Plain, N. Y. Joseph Fitzpatrick, 
Southbridge, Mass., has also taken a 
position with the same company. 

Gustav Gastrich, superintendent of 
the Textile Machine Works, Reading 
Pa., with Mrs. Gastrich and_ his 
Harry, have returned from an extended 
Visit in Europe. 


son 


J. L. Edwards was elected head of 


\labama Farm Bureau Federation at 
its tenth annual convention. The new 
president, who also heads the Farm 
Bureau Cotton Association, succeeds 


Robert F. Croom, Evergreen, Ala., who 
was elevated from the vice-presidency 
several months ago, when Edward A. 
O'Neil relinquished the post to assume 
his duties as president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. E. S. Pace 
of Eastaboga was named first vice-presi- 
dent, and W. S. Hester of Russelville, 
second vice-president. 








William T. Riddle, who has been 
superintendent for the last five years of 
the Amos Abbott Woolen Co., Dexter, 
Me., has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Hudson River Woolen 
Co., Newburgh, N. Y. He will assume 
is new duties Aug. 24. This mill has 
() looms and manufactures overcoat- 
ngs, cloakings, women’s dress goods 
ind flannels. 


Arthur E. Hirst has resigned as super- 
ntendent of the printing division of the 
\merican Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass. Mr. Hirst succeeded the late 
loseph W. Hindle as superintendent of 
the printing division about five years 
igo; he had been with the company for 
13 years prior to that time. 


Arthur Barnes, superintendent of the 
otton division of the American Print- 
ng Co., Fall River, Mass., will be super- 
ntendent of the printing division as well, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
iation of Arthur E. Hirst, superintend- 
nt of the printing division. It has been 
lecided to put the two divisions under 
the one head, who will henceforth be 
<nown as manager of the company. Mr. 
Barnes has been superintendent of the 
\merican Printing Co.’s cotton division 
tor the last five years. 


Col. Hugh C. Daniel, associated with 
LeGrand G. Gould in the yarn dyed 
tie-silk department of the Susquehanna 
Silk Mills, New York, planned to leave 
\ug. 21 for the first of several trips to 
arious retail centers of the country. 
Colonel Daniel will spend much of the 
first part of the trip in the South. 
lhe trip will be made not only to ob- 
tain tie style information but any ap- 
arel trends that have their effect on 
neckwear and neckwear fabrics. Colonel 
Daniel will visit Atlanta, Montgomery, 
Hiloxi, New Orleans and other points. 
His first itinerary will take about two 


veeks. 


J. T. McManus, treasurer of the Slater 
Mfg. Co., with plants at Slater, S. C., 
ind East Webster, Mass., was recently 
i:ppointed general manager of these 
lants. 


I. Robert Schlanger and Frederick W. 
Duffin have been appointed associate 
cneral sales managers of the W. R. 
loehn Silk Co., with salesrooms at 142 
Vest 37th St.. New York. Mr. Schlanger 
as previously with B. Edmund David, 
ic., and the Amalgamated Silk Corp., 
d was also head of the I. R. Schlanger 
o. Mr. Duffin was with Hess, Gold- 
nith & Co., and before that was assist- 
it sales manager of the cutting-up di- 
sion of the Amalgamated Silk Corp. 
he Hoehn plant in Williamsport, Pa., 
operating at capacity. 


Howard Hunt, personnel supervisor of 
e Crompton-Shenandoah Co., Waynes- 
ro, Va., has resigned. He has ac- 
pted a position with a textile company 
Providence, R. I. 


H. Wadsworth Crawford, agent for 

Stevens Linen Works, Webster, 
iss., and family, have returned from a 
use along the Maine coast. 


Chester R. Taylor, who is connected 
th the Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & 
ushing Co., and Miss’ Christine 
essly, who works in the office of the 
xie Waste Co., Charlotte, N. C., were 
rried Aug. 7, at Marion, N. C. 





William T. Riddle who has become 


superintendent of Hudson River 


Woolen Co. 


ane 
Pres. Hoover’s Farm Produces 
First California Bale 


The bale of 
duced in California this year was 
picked and ginned early this 
month at Shafer, Kern County, on 
the Hoover Farm, of which Presi- 
The 
bale of long staple cotton weighed 
641 Ib. Kern County cotton farms 
average 1} bales to the acre. 


first cotton pro- 


dent Hoover is part owner. 





Robley D. Stevens, formerly connected 
with Jacob Reed’s Sons and MacDonald 
& Campbell, has joined the sales staff 
of John B. Ellison & Sons, woolens, 
Philadelphia. 


_ Frank Purdy, former overseer of card- 
ing at the Linwood (Mass.) mill of 
Whitin Bros., Inc., and family, have 





Textile Calendar 


Carolina Yarn Association, Sec- 
ond Annual Golf Tournament and 
Outing. (Place to be announced 
later.) Sept. 18 and 19, 1931. 


National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, 1931. 


Silk Industry Week, Paterson, 
N. J., Nov. 14 to 21, 1931, includ- 
ing Silk Machinery’ Exposition, 
Nov. 14 to 21; National Silk 
Convention, Nov. 18 and 19; 
Paterson Silk Institute, Nov. 14. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 
B, 268s. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C, Oct. 17 
to 22, 1932. 
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moved to Saco, Me., where he has ac- 
cepted another position. ¢ 


G. C. Starr, Gastonia, N. C., has been 
appointed overseer of the spinning and 
carding department at the Nelson Cot- 
ton Mill Co., Whitnel, N. C. 


Walter McGuire, formerly of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Warner Jacokes, of Jack- 
son, Tenn., recently joined the staff ot 
the American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. 


William Coburn took the honors at 
the annual golf meeting of the associa- 
tion of western textile representatives, 
San Francisco, Calif., held recently at 
the Berkeley Golf and Country Club. 
There was a large attendance. The 
handicap committee, with Earl Pier- 
sol, of Cone Export & Commission Co., 


as chairman, had done a _ good job 
and when the tournament was over it 
was found that William Coburn, of 


Wellington, Sears & Co., had the low 
score with a net of 81. George Mar- 
shall, of Chatham Mfg. Co., second, 
with a low net of 84, and H. Lee Pier- 
sol, of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., third, with 
a low net of 85. The guest prize was 
awarded to Earl Morse, of F. U. Morse 
& Co. A buffet lunch was served at the 
residence of C. O. King, of Turner 
Halsey & Co. 


® 


Obituary 


David Henry Grimshaw 


David Henry Grimshaw, pioneer silk 
manufacturer, died at his home in Pater- 
son, N. J., last week, after an illness of 
four months. He was 77 years old. Mr. 
Grimshaw was born in Macclesfield, 
England, and came to this country with 
his parents when he was 14 years old. 
When he was 18 he entered the silk 
business with two of his brothers, John 
and George, under the name of Grim- 
shaw Brothers. In the beginning their 
mill had only six looms, but grew until 
it was one of the largest in the Paterson 
section. In later years they operated a 


mill in Reading, Pa., which has since 
been closed. 
Arthur L. Lesher 


Arthur L. Lesher, president of Lesher, 
Whitman & Co., Boston and New York, 
textile selling agents, died suddenly Aug. 14 
while at his summer home at Square Pond, 
Sanford, Me. Mr. Lesher was 70 years 
old and his company had been selling 
agents for the Goodall Worsted Mills and 
the Palm Beach Mills for the last 40 years. 
Mr. Lesher is survived by his widow, nine 
children and a sister. 


William B. Boyd 


William B. Boyd, secretary of the 
American Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C.., 
for the last 35 years, died at his home 
Aug. 11, following a six-months’ illness. 
Mr. Boyd was a native of Newberry 
County (S. C.) and was well known in 
southern textile circles. He is survived 
by his widow and four children. 
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Cotton 


Falls Co., Norwich, Conn., resumed 
production Aug. 24. The plant has been 
closed a number of weeks. 


Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has 
placed a contract with the A. K. Adams 


Co., Atlanta, for an extension to mill 
building No. 2. The addition will be 


four stories high, 107 x 81 ft. The Swift 
company has asked the Adams company 
to employ local labor to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. In building this addition 
the company does not propose to in- 
crease production; it ts merely tak- 
ing advantage of the low cost of 
construction. 


Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., as a 
part of its program for the improvement 
of manufacturing processes, will install 
a complete new humidification equip- 
ment throughout the plant. The con- 
tract has been awarded to the American 
Moistening Co., Providence, R. I. 


American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass. The cotton division of the plant 
closed indefinitely Aug. 17. 


*Moulton Textile Co, Lancaster, 
Mass. A trustee’s sale in bankruptcy 
of the former Ponikin Mills of this com- 
pany was held on Aug. 12. The highest 
bid received was $3,500 for all the prop- 
erty, including mill buildings, machinery 
and equipment, five mill houses, water 
rights and stock on hand. The bid was 
rejected and the property was then sold 
in lots, the sale aggregating about $4,200. 


*South Fork Mfg. Co., Belmont, N. C., 
a newly incorporated company, will take 
over the Belmont (N. C.) Fabric Co. 
which was recently put in the hands of a 
receiver. At the organization meeting of 
the company held in the offices of the 
Belmont mills, the following officers 
were elected: A. C. Lineberger, presi- 
dent; E. R. Cannon, vice-president, and 
D. P. Stowe, secretary. Directors chosen 
were: A. C. Lineberger, D. E. Rhyne, 
Rk. L. Stowe, S. P. Stowe, E. R. Can- 
non, R. B. Suggs, A. C. Lineberger, Jr., 
J. E. Ford, G. W. Stowe and D. P. 
Stowe. This plant will make cotton 
yarns, and weave cotton and silk goods. 


Threads, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., is the 
name of a corporation recently chartered 
with authorized capital stock of $250,- 
000, to manufacture yarns, threads and 
cloths of all kinds. J. Gottlish, David 
Johnston, Jr., and Joseph Busch, all of 
Gastonia, are the incorporators. 


Caraleigh Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Will D. Briggs, Raleigh, an attorney, 
been appointed receiver for this 
company. The plant has been idle for 
about a vear. Mr. Briggs has been presi- 
dent of the company since 1927. 


has 


*Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C. The 
Webb Electric Co., Anderson, has been 
awarded the contract for re-wiring the 
second story of the company’s plant, 
made necessary because of the new saw- 
tooth roof of the building, now under 
construction. 


Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., a plant of 


the New England Southern Corp., has 
started up a number of looms which 
have been idle, and will now operate 
them full-time during the day. The 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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NEWS 


about 


MILLS 


plant, with the exception of the looms 
just started, has been on a full daylight 
schedule of 54 days weekly for some 
time. The Pelzer mills now employ 
about 1,000 persons. 


*Planters & Merchants Mills, Inc., 
New Braunfels, Tex. At a second re- 
ceiver’s sale for the disposition of the 
property of this company, a bid of $90,- 
500 was rceived from H. A. Wagenfuehr, 


New Braunfels, for mill, site, water 
rights, etc. The bid has been placed 
before the district court, San Antonio, 


Tex., for approval. 


Postex Cotton Mills, Post, Tex., man- 
ufacturers of brown and bleached wide 
sheetings, and bleached sheets and pil- 
low cases, are now operating on a full- 
time basis for the first time in two years. 
The mills have an annual payroll of ap- 
proximately $250,000 and specialize in 
the use of Texas-grown cotton. 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que. A. O. Dawson, as president of 
this company, has accepted the $100,000 
tax valuation placed on their St. John, 
N. B., plant. As a result, that mill will 
be operated on the same percentage of 
spindle hours as averaged by the other 
mills owned or controlled by the com- 


pany. This valuation, exclusive of water 
and school taxes, will be in effect for 
three vears. 


Wool 


*Fabyan (Conn.) Woolen Co. is en- 
gaged in moving machinery to Old 
Mystic. With the completion of this 
move, together with the recent closing 
of company’s office at Stafford Springs, 
all business activity of the company will 
be centered at Old Mystic, Conn. 


Putnam (Conn.) Woolen Co., has 
been purchased by the Tunxis Worsted 
Co., Poquonock, Conn. The name is 
changed to the Putnam Woolen Corp., 
and its legal address from Hartford, 
Conn., to Putnam, Conn. The company 
has taken over the former plant of the 
adjoining Waterman Worsted Co., and 
has installed new machinery for the 
manufacture of worsteds. The person- 
nel of the Putnam Woolen Co. will be 
practically the same under the new man- 
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agement. Silas M. Wheelock, treasurer, 
will stay as superintendent. Charles A. 
Root, treasurer of the Uxbridge ( Mass.) 
Worsted Co., Inc., is a director of the 
new corporation. Eugene A. Wheelock 
was the original organizer in 1874 and 
Silas M. Wheelock has been agent since 
his father’s death. 


Israel Putnam Mills, Inc., Wilson- 
ville, Conn., started a night shift last 
week, having on hand an order which 
will require about two months of night 
work. 


Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga 
W. H. Sears, Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
drawing plans for a 3-story mill building 
300x100 ft., for this company. 


Corinna (Me.) Mfg. Co. Hon. Clar- 
ence H. Crosby, of Dexter, Me., was 
appointed temporary receiver on July 15, 
under bond of $10,000. An appraisal 
and inventory of the company property 
was made by C. H. Ansell and P. S. 
Plouff of Dexter, and Fred W. Lane of 
Newport. Mr. Crosby reported that the 
textile industry has been in a bad way 
but that the future looks brighter. 


Shawsheen Mills, American Woolen 
Co., Andover, Mass. Balmoral Park, 
one of the items in the late William M. 
Woods conception of Shawsheen Vil- 
lage as a model industrial community, 
and which was used extensively for 
athletic events, particularly soccer, will 
soon pass out of the picture. Surveyors 
have been set at the task of subdividing 
the park into house lots and as soon 
as their work is completed, the lots will 
be placed on the market. The park, 
which is 13 acres in extent, is the prop- 
erty of the American Woolen Co. 


Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has started 
a night shift and is now operating at 
full capacity. 


Blackburn Worsted Co., Northboro, 
Mass., has moved from the Gibson plant 
on Church St., to the former branch 
plant of the Chilton Co., on Hudson St. 
Operations are to be resumed in the near 
future. 


_ Stone Mill Co., West Medway, Mass., 
is operating some departments with three 
shifts of eight hours each. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
is operating its woolen division on a 
full-time schedule and the outlook is 
considered brighter than it has been for 
some time. 


Mohn Bros. Co., Reading, Pa., is run- 


its plant on complete day and _ night 
shifts to take cars of orders. 
William H. Prendergast, Bridgeton, 


R. I., worsted goods mill, has taken out 
a permit for a one-story addition, for 
which the general contract was let to 
Orton & Stark, Bridgeton, to be 
equipped as a finishing extension. It is 
reported to cost over $25,000, with ma- 


chinery. 
Knit 


Wayne Knitting Mills, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Production is reported to 
be gaining with an approximate total of 








“10 employees working regularly now. 
his figure includes both office and plant 
iployees and those being hired now 
re all former workers on the recall list. 


New Haven (Ind.) Silk Hosiery Co, 
(.eorge Buist has been appointed re- 
iver for this company in bond of 
$25,000. 


*Falls City Knitwear Co., Louisville, 
y., has been incorporated to take over 
nd operate the men’s and boys’ sweater 
anufacturing plant formerly operated 
the Falls City Knitting Works. The 
new company is chartered at $15,000, by 
\alter I. Kohn, Alex. M. Bornstein, 
Weinberg, and N. A. Handmaker. 


Dorset Knitting Co., Inc., Needham, 
\Mass., recently organized with a capital 

100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local mill. Thomas S. Walton, 
27 Pine Grove St., Needham, was elected 
resident and treasurer; Harold S. Wal- 
ton, also of Needham, will be _ vice- 
president. 


Augusta Knitting Corp., Whitesboro, 
\. Y., is running full-time after the an- 
ual vacation period. 


Millville (N. J.) Hosiery Co. was re- 
cently organized by Philadelphia inter- 
ests, with a capital of $100,000 common 
stock, and $50,000 preferred stock, to 
perate a local knitting mill. The com- 
iny will be represented by T. Lea 
erot, Jr., Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadel- 
hia. Names of the principals of the 
ew company are temporarily withheld. 


*Gilman & Holland, Tilton, N. H. A 
ew hosiery manufacturing firm is now 
operation, turning out about 100 dozen 
airs of hose a day. Some knitting is 
one in the plant, but thus far most of 
e work is on stockings knit in another 
factory and taken there to be finished. 
(he company was previously reported 
the G. & H. Hosiery Co. 


Asheville (N. C.) Hosiery Co. 

()perations in the recently completed 

and finishing plant of the Ashe- 

le Hosiery Co. was begun Monday, 

iz. 17, with 50 additional employees 

the payroll of the company. The 

o new buildings housing the new plant 
ere erected at a cost of $150,000. 


‘Clyde Mills, Inc., Newton, N. C. 
nouncement has been made that these 
lls will be sold at auction Aug. 31. 
e sale is to be under the direction of 
McClamroch, Jr., appointed by 

United States district court as spe- 
cial master of chancery. 


mes 


Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
C. A new manufacturing unit near- 
completion will be occupied shortly, 
ording to Charles L. Amos, owner. 
cupancy of the new section will make 


mm for 100 additional machines in 
nt No. 1, 50 of which will be installed 
once. This will bring the number of 


machines put into operation by the 
lrose Mills this vear to 200. Part of 
machinery already installed was 
ught from Griffin, Ga., where it was 
chased from Griffin Hosiery Mills 
December. 


Baxter Knitting Co., Inc., High Point, 
C., has been chartered to manufacture 
kinds of hosiery, with authorized cap- 
stock of $100,000: subscribed stock 
) by C. B. Baxter, C. A. and W.. L. 


1 


k, all of High Point. 


Indicates previous mention of project 


Pasquotank Hosiery Co., Inc., Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., is pushing super-struc- 
ture on a new addition to its mill and 
will have the unit ready for service in 
September. Additions will then be made 
to the working force. 


Browns Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., have recently installed 20 new 
240-needle spiral knitting machines to 
replace their old 220-needle spiral ma- 
chines. The old machines were sold. 


Curwensville (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, re- 
cently organized by C. A. Stevens, Read- 
ing, Pa., and associates, are planning 
early construction of a new local mill, 
to be one-story, about 110 x 150 ft., re- 
ported to cost over $40,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Birdsboro (Pa.) Knitting Mills, Inc. 
The tall brick chimney of this compara- 
tively new plant was struck by lightning 
and crashed through into the mill. Two 
full-fashioned machines were completely 
destroyed and the interior of the build- 
ing was badly damaged and _ flooded. 
The superintendent and a workman had 
just left the floor directly under the 
place where the roof was broken and 
escaped injury that would undoubtedly 
have been fatal. The damage is esti- 
mated to be more than $10,000. 


Washington Knitwear Mills, Inc., haver 


taken the entire twelfth floor of the 
Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash., and will 
manufacture women’s, men’s and chil- 
dren’s knitted novelties, rayon under- 
garments and swimming suits. The 
company has purchased the equipment of 
the O. K. Knitting Co., Longview, 
Wash., and moved it to Seattle. They 
have also purchased the equipment of 
the Sportcraft Knitting Co., of Seattle. 
D. Hoppenstand is president. 


Silk 


J. B. Martin Co., Norwich, Conn., is 
advancing capacity at its mill and will 
operate a night shift at an early date. 
From 40 to 50 workers have been added 
to the force. 


Guarantee Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has been formed with a capital of $100,- 
000, to take over and succeed a company 
of the same name with a mill at 11 Van 
Houten St., heretofore operated as a 
partnership by Samuel and Charles Som- 


mer, both of whom will be officers of 
new company. The plant operates 54 
looms. 


Stehlisilks Corp., Waynesboro, Va., is 


running on a maximum production 
schedule with day and night shifts, and 
expects to continue on that basis for 


an indefinite period. 


Rayon 


*Du Pont Rayon Co., Old Hickory, 
Tenn., is pushing construction on a new 
local motion picture theater for employ- 
ees at the mill and proposes to have the 
building ready for service early in Octo- 
ber. It will seat about 900 persons and 
will represent an investment of close to 


$100,000. The Du Pont Engineering Co., 
Wilmington, Del., is in charge of the 
project. 
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kinishing 
Yates Bleachery Co., Flintstone, Ga., 


is operating at 75% of capacity in spite 
ot economic conditions. 


Hydro Dyeing Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Peter Doremus has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the company. 


Midland Printing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
subsidiary of United Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., has leased the second 
floor of the No. 2 mill of the Davis Mills 
from the General Cotton Corp., Fall 
River, Mass., and will remove its equip- 
ment from New Jersey as soon as pos- 
sible. The Midland Printing Co. fin- 
ishes and prints textiles by an especially 
patented process and will employ about 
75 employees. 


_*L. Robison & Co., West New York, 


N. J., formerly located at 710 Monroe 
Pl, are now in their new building 
at 430 Eighth St., recently purchased 


from Edward Nufer. The premises con- 
sist of a three-story building and ware- 
house on a 100x127 ft. plot, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Atlas Knitting Mills and 
the American Rayon Products Corp. The 
Robison firm handles mercerized and 
plain cotton, rayon, woolen and tinsel 
yarns. The new building, which the 
firm now occupies, contains all of the 
new machinery recently installed at the 


former location and additional new 
equipment. 
Coff Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Herman N. Silver has been appointed 
temporary receiver for this company in 


~ 


bond of $25,000. 


Miscellaneous 


Pacific Braid Mfg. Co., Ltd., Los An- 
geles, Calif., recently chartered with a 
capital of $25,000 to operate a local mill, 
will be represented by Patterson, Bailey 
& Montgomery, Los Angeles attorneys. 
The principal incorporators are William 
S. Scully and Adolph H. Levy, 
Angeles. 


Los 


Waterproof Felt & Products Corp., 
Muncie, Ind., has been organized with 
a capital of $100,000 to operate a local 
mill. The company is_ headed _ by 
Charles D. Smith and Elmer Shreve, 
both of Muncie. 


American Salpa Corp., Spotswood, 
N. J. Walter G. Winne and Henry Falk, 
Jr., receivers for this company, are ask- 
ing bids for the property on or before 
Sept 1. 


Dunbarton Mill of the Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co., Greenwich, N. Y., is now 


running day and night because of an 
increased demand for its products. 
*Canadian Industries, Ltd., jointly 


owned by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., is to build a $1,500,000 
Cellophane plant at Three Rivers, Que., 
according to current report. 


Narrow Fabric Weaving & Dyeing 
Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., has been granted 
a charter with capitalization of $100,000. 
The company was previously capital- 
ized at $40,000 and has been operating 
59 looms. 


(701) 51 








Questions... 


and 


Answers 


Reinforced Cotton Sliver 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find a cotton roving 
with two alternating cotton threads 
wound around. We wish you would 
describe for us if possible the machine 
on which this particular roving was 
made, especially the winding around of 
the threads. (7655) 

In the cotton mill this is known as 
card sliver, rather than roving, as 
stated in the inquiry. This particular 
sliver is generally used in the manu- 
facture of fibrous products, such as 
pressed or fiber gears, containefs, etc. 
The threads are added in order to give 
the sliver sufficient strength to facili- 
tate handling. 

We know of no commercial machine 
fof twisting the yarns around a sliver, 
as is done in the sample submitted. 
Probably this was accomplished on a 
machine specially designed for the 
purpose. 

Running the sliver through the coiler 
of a drawing frame or card together 
with the two ends of yarn will twist 
the strand slightly, but not to the extent 
indicated in the sample. It would be 
possible to change the coiler gearing a 
little, but we doubt if it would 
the purpose. 

The twisting could be accomplished 
by using a flyer to carry the two yarns 
and running the sliver through the 
center. The number of turns could be 
varied to suit the requirements. In any 
case, the yarns should be free from 
tension. 

Another possibility which, although 
we have never seen it put into practice, 
might be as follows: Twisting of the 
ends around the sliver might be ac- 
complished by drilling two holes, one 
on each side of the trumpet and very 
Two holes may then be 
drilled in the tube gear very close to the 
guiding hole through which the sliver 
The threads in this instance 
would not pass through the trumpet but 
would be inserted in the holes which 
have been bored. 

If it is not necessary to wind the yarn 
around the sliver, a yarn may be in- 


serve 


close to it. 


passes. 
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serted in the sliver by feeding it from 
cones through the front rolls of the 
drawing frame. This will deliver the 
yarn to the drawn web, and it will be 
more or less buried in the sliver. 


7 


Horizontal Streaks in Jersey 
Fabrics 


Technical :ditor: 

We are submitting to you a sample of 
Jersey knitted from a 2/40 French-spun 
zephyr which shows horizontal ridges 
or streaks. We are unable to determine 
the cause of this and would ask if you 
can anaylze the trouble. Is it the yarn, 
the dyeiny, or the knitting? We submit 
the formula: Supramine Sky Blue, R, 
Xylene Red 2 GL, sulfuric acid. 

(7629) 

Streaks such as occur in the knitted 
fabric submitted are likely to be caused 
by one of three things: The yarn may 
have become mixed and an “off-shade”’ 
yarn used on one feed. One of the 
yarns fed may have more twist than the 
others. Lastly, one feed may be draw- 
ing a shorter or longer stitch. 

In this case, all three causes were in- 
vestigated. To the naked eye there was 
no apparent off-shade yarn on any feed. 
The twist was investigated and the 
figures are included, but the difference 
in the average was too slight to cause 
such a defect. The uneven twist, 
coupled with uneven yarn, might cause 


the blotches over the surface but not 
streaks in such regular order. 
TABLE I 
Ply Twist per 10 In 
1 2 3 4 5 a 
73:4 Td 1685 984 2233 Fis 
72.3 72.6 72.8 67.3 74.0 74.5 
66.8 73.2 72.2 73.5 84.2 66.1 
69.2 35.6 67.5 78.9 84.6 70.7 
69.0 70.0 a2 78.5 75.5 68.5 
67.6 69.7 75.2 80.7 78.6 77.0 
80.4 74.2 78.6 75.5 69.5 69.6 
66.8 89.0 70.4 69.4 67.1 72.1 
73.5 72.2 64.9 74.7 72.2 69.2 
77.9 78.3 67.0 68.0 65.1 69.8 
Av's. 73.66 74.65 70.43 74.22 73.81 70.91 


Next, the length of stitch drawn by 
each feed was compared. <A length of 
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6 in. across the fabric was cut from the 
piece. The yarns were raveled and 
measured by stretching each strand 
enough to take out the kinks. The results 
of the measurements are included in 
Table II. It will be noticed that feed 2 
is drawing a longer stitch than the rest 
and feeds 2 and 5, shorter stitches 
Probably the fact that short and long 
stitches occur adjacent to each othe: 
makes the streaks more apparent. Th: 
looser stitch probably causes the ap 
parent light streak, due to light re 
flection. 
TABLE II 


Length of Yarn from 6 In. of Fabric 

| 2 3 4 5 6 
21.50 20.75 22.25 21.50 20.50 
21.50 24.35. 22.735 21.73 Be 
21.50 21.00 22.50 21.50 21.00 
21.50 21.00 22.50 21.75 20.50 
22.00 20.75 22.50 21.50 20.25 


21.60 20.95 22.50 21.60 20.50 


—Oaa— 
SonNINON 


9 


wm | RBRRRNY 


Av’g. 1.05 

To confirm the latter conclusion, one 
of the streaks was traced around th 
fabric, and it was found that it went i 
spirals six courses or feeds apart. This 
proves that the streak was caused by 
some defect occurring regularly on one 
feed and confirms the finding that one 
feed is drawing a conspicuously longe: 
stitch than the other five. 


v 


Horizontal Streaks in 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We should appreciate your opinion as 
to the cause of the horizontal streaks 
in the inclosed stocking, which are 
noticeable because they have taken a 
different shade from the rest of the 
boot. The stocking is made of 85% 
Japan silk twisted twelve turns to the 
right in eight-thread. This is a condi- 
tion which has appeared just recently 
and which we have never experienced 
before, although we have been using the 
same chop of silk from the same shipper 
in this style for many months. 

We are experiencing this flaw in no 
other grade of silk at the present time 
The flaw is prevalent not only in the 
inclosed eight-thread twelve-turn tram 
stocking, but also in one of our regula 
numbers of five-end tram, 44 turns to 
the inch. (7644) 

After carefully examining the hose 
with the horizontal streaks, we are ot 
the opinion that the defect is caused by 
mildew. Silk is particularly susceptible 
to mildew at this season of the year 
when it is left in the humidors and the 
mill closed up tight over the week end. 
The mildew does not have time to 
become deep-seated, but usually forms 
on the outer surface of the ends of the 


cone. This accounts for the inter 
mittent discoloration in the knitted 
fabric. This condition can usually be 


avoided by leaving the door of th: 
humidor box slightly ajar or by tilting 
the cover on the humidor jar to allow 
a little circulation of air during the 
closed peric d. 

It is possible that the reason the silk 








in question mildews and some other 
stocks do not is because the silk, being 
more hygroscopic, carries more mois- 
ture, which is conducive to the for- 
mation of mildew. 

We have stripped and redyed one 
of the stockings, and the streaks re- 
main fixed. This seems to prove rather 
conclusively that they are mildew 
streaks. 
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Rayon Chafes in the Reed 


lechnical Editor: 

We are having considerable trouble 
in running tapes like the enclosed 
samples. We use 150 filling-twist vis- 
cose rayon. Our trouble is in the rayon 
chafing and fussing-up in the heddles 
and reed. We must use filling-twist 
rayon to get luster and spread. 

We dye on Buhlmann  skein-dyeing 
machines and wrap the rayon in cheese- 
cloth before it is whizsed. It is sized 
with a Kali rayon sizing, hung and 
poled carefully, air dryed, and spooled 
nm a silk spooler. The warps are run 
nm 9-in. spools in looms with a lever 
‘et-off. When only a few ends are 
ised, a 6-tn. spool is employed and run 
with drop-weight let-off. 

Our looms are 42- to 62-space Schaum 
» Uhlinger, equipped with 16-harness 
C & K dobby, and run at 145 to 185 
picks per minute. Flat steel heddles are 
used and never a reed finer than 36- to 
f)-dent. The warps run over the top 
astle and through glass rods in back of 
loom. When running with full amount 
of harnesses, we have about 9 to 10 in. 
from the back rod to the harness frame. 

But with all the care we can exercise 
in the preparation, when starting up the 
ooms the rayon fusses up and breaks. 
Our production drops way below our 
estimate. A 300-denier rayon, it seems, 
runs satisfactorily, but we cannot use 
his in our finer patterns and qualities. 

(7654) 

To our mind 9- to 10-in, is not nearly 
enough clearance between the back rods 
ind the back harness frames. Such a 
short distance must exert a_ terrific 
strain upon the warp yarn, especially 
m those threads drawn on the rear 
harnesses, which necessarily require a 
ery wide shed. Can you not move 
our back rods 8- to 10-in. toward the 
ack of the loom? This would give you 
7- to 20-in. clearance and ought to 

uprove your weaving conditions con- 

derably. 

We advise only enough weight on 

le warp yarn at the loom to effect a 

ear shed. To counteract the reduc- 

on in weight, you should move the 
irness straps up to the tips of the 
bby levers, so as to obtain as large 
shed as possible. Reducing the tension 

the shuttle will to some _ extent 
inimize possible friction at the reed. 
ith the reduction in warp weight and 

e angle formed at the back harnesses, 

e number of broken filaments ought 

be greatly reduced. 

Where your pattern permits, it would 

advisable in the case of dense warp 

xtures to use twice the necessary 


number of harnesses. This also will 
tend to reduce chaffing at the reed. 

In our opinion 185 picks per minute 
is far too fast a loom speed for this type 
of work; 145 picks is certainly fast 
enough for single rayon. 

You do not state what type of reed 
you are using. We recommend an oval- 
dent reed for this work, not finer than 
40-dent and made of thin wires. 

Your sizing compound should be of a 
type which will permit you to use a 
fairly heavy mixture on the yarn, and 
to remove it in large part after weaving 
by running the material through plain 
luke warm water. The water should 
be changed often enough so that it will 
not become saturated with the size. 

The 150/1 rayon in the samples sub- 
mitted counts 24 filaments. Perhaps it 
would be advisable to try some multi- 
filament rayon; e.g., 40- or 60-filament 
varn, 
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Mending Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

We should like to have your opinion 
as to the type of yarn you would sug- 
gest as most suitable for use im the 
mending, by hand, of five-thread, 45- 
gauge grenadine silk hosiery and net 
hosiery of similar construction, (7648) 

You do not state whether you are 
interested in mending in the gray or 
finished goods, but assume that you are 
interested in gray-goods mending. We 
would advise using the same yarn for 
mending that you are using for making 
the hosiery; that is, for five-thread, 45- 
gauge grenadine silk hosiery we would 
use five-thread grenadine for mending 
the goods in the gray. 

Mending finished hosiery is an 
entirely different matter, and for the 
average finishing room we believe it 
will be found best to carry on hand 
a fair assortment of colors of ordinary 


domestic spool silk. From these the 
mender can select the most suitable 
colors for mending all the different 


shades of hosiery which pass through 
the room. The color trend of sewing 
thread rapidly follows the color trend 
of the Standard Color Card Associa- 
tion, and it is usually not difficult to 
pick up all colors of thread required 
from any good retail store. On ac- 
count of the limited quantity of thread 
required and the constant changing of 
colors, we believe that this will be the 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and _ if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 


dertake routine analysis of yarn 
investigation 
unusual expense. 


or fabric, or in- 


volving 
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most satisfactory source. Where it is 
detinitely known that large quantities 
of any one coler will be passed through 
the finishing room, it is an easy matter 
to dye up a small skein of silk thread 
to match the color ; but in most instances 
the quantity will be found to be more 
than will be required, and a loss will 
result. 


v 


Broken Ends in Run-Resistant 
Rayon Underwear 


Technical Editor: 

We do a very large export business 
on yarns of all kinds, particularly on 
European rayons. 

The early part of this year, 
shipped to a client in Latin America 26 
cases of an Italian brand “Cisa” 150/40, 
A and B skeins. We have just received 
a rather serious complaint from our 
customer to the effect that some of the 
cases contained yarns not up to stand- 
ard, and he requests a_ substantial 
adlowance for damages suffered. The 
customer tn question is a knitter of 
rayon fabrics and has been in business 
several years, and we value his good 
will highly. Not knowing just exactly 
what is the cause of the defects in the 
cloth which was knitted with our yarn, 
I am taking the liberty of sending you 
a sample piece that was mailed to us 
for testing purposes. 

I should highly appreciate it tf you 
could advise us what in your opinion 
was the actual cause of the inferiority 
of the cloth, so that we can protect 
ourselves in the matter tf the root of the 
trouble was in the yarn. (7653) 

The sample of cloth submitted is 
known as “run-resist” underwear fabric. 
This consists of alternate plain-knit and 
float-stitch courses. The cloth shows 
irregular streaks caused by broken fila- 
ments in the yarn. These broken fila- 
ments become fuzzy and show up as 
streaks on the plain-stitch courses. On 
the float-stitch courses, the yarn is even 
and regular and there are no evidences 
of broken filaments or damaged yarn. 

The holes in the cloth were found to 
be caused by broken ends on the plain- 
stitch courses. However, all the defects 
found appeared in a section 6-in, wide 
running lengthwise of the goods. This 
section of defects is quite distinct and 
shows conclusively that the trouble does 
not rest with the yarn but occurs in the 
manufacture of the fabric. Were the 
difficulty in the yarn itself or were the 
yarn filaments broken and of poor 
quality on the cones, defects would ap- 
pear at irregular intervals throughout 
the cloth; but since the holes and streaks 
are confined to a specific vertical sec- 
tion, the logical conclusion is that the 
fault is in the machine which knits the 
goods. 

It is impossible to point out the exact 
cause of the trouble because of lack 
of information as to what make of ma- 
chine was used. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the cylinder was out of true 
or that the needles were out of align- 
ment at the section where the trouble 
occurs, 


we 
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NATURAL BLEACHED 
AND COLORED 


YARNS 


Main Office: 123 South Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA 










James Building Manning St. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N. C. 
418 Franklin St. 222 North Bank Drive 
READING, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
52 Chauncy St. 261 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES HAMILTON, CANADA 
Mills: 


Chester, Pa. Belmont, N. C. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Representati (ait incipal countries of the worl. 
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Temporary Firmness but No 


Rally Foreseen in 


By Dr. L. 


HE raw silk market depends 
largely upon the handling of the 
large stocks remaining in Japan. 

lt is interesting to note that Japan is 
apparently adopting the plan of hold- 
ing the bulk of the silk now in custody 
tor local manufacture. Some progress 
has been made toward arranging for 
transfer of the custody silk to the 
[mperial Raw Silk Warehouse Co. 
which organization would distribute it 
imong Japanese manufacturers. The 
idea is that if there is to be any ‘“dump- 
ing,” it is to be in the shape of goods 
rather than raw silk. This idea may 
vork for a time and relieve the raw 
ilk market in the United States from 
ressure. But how large a spread be- 
tween the price that the Japanese can 
vet for their silk in the shape of fab- 
rics and the price of silk in the New 
: ork market, would the Japanese stand ? 
‘he large quantity of silk they hold if 
turned into goods would have to be 

Id very cheaply. 

It seems doubtful whether Japan can 
‘complish much more than our own 
‘arm board in the way of marketing 
lk without affecting the silk market. 
ler stored silk is part of the world 
ipply, and as long as it exists it is a 
ireat to the market and will limit the 
xtent and duration of any recovery 

price, 

The Analyst is inclined to look for 
irther reaction in the silk market be- 
ire the end of September, but to think 

probable that the market may be held 
ifficiently to prevent the establishment 

new lows. 


BULL PoINTs 


1. The fall Japanese cocoon crop is 
ported to be more than 20% under 
st year (following a considerable re- 
iction in the spring crop); European 
ops are reported to be about 30% 
ider last year. 


Silk 


H. Haney 


2. Japanese domestic mill consump- 
tion has increased and is being stimu- 
lated. 

3. United States imports of raw silk 
declined in July and were low compared 
with deliveries; stocks at New York 
decreased and, except for June, 1930, 
were the lowest since August, 1926; 
domestic stocks of some grades very 
limited. 

4. Stocks of some of the most wanted 
silk fabrics appear to be in small supply 
on account of manufacturers’ delay in 
starting production, low profit margins, 
and strikes; the Silk Association re- 
ports stocks of goods on June 30 to be 
16.2% under a year ago. 

5. Several mills have reopened after 
settling strikes, others have speeded up 
operations; deliveries increased a trifle 
more than usual in July. 

6. New York wholesale sales of silk 
goods (yards) increased in June; some 
activity in demand for satin is reported ; 
new styles favor increased yardage. 

7. Stocks of hosiery are reported to 
have been reduced recently and_ in- 
creased inquiries suggest that a gain in 
demand is in prospect; hosiery mills are 
now reported to be consuming more silk 
than a year ago. 


8. The rally in raw silk prices in 
June and July may _ have stiffened 
hosiery and goods prices, somewhat 
reducing the amount of price cutting. 


BEAR PoINTS 


1. The yield from Japanese cocoons 
is reported very good, making the silk 
output larger than indicated by the 
cocoon crop. 

2. The world visible supply is as 
large as a year ago; Japanese stocks 
have increased and a large quantity is 
in transit to this country. 

3. The movement into sight has been 
rather heavy in Japan, July receipts 
from the filiatures being over 100,000 
bales. 

4. In June, a considerable decrease 
in employment and machinery activity 
in silk manufacturing occurred, the de- 
cline in spindle activity being very 
sharp. 

5. Strikes in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island. 

6 Troublesome stocks of prints are 
still left from spring. 

7. New York silk goods sales (dol- 
lars) declined to a new low in June; 
broadsilk buying for the fall still lags. 

8. Prices of staple silk goods sag; 
mixtures weak; replacement margins 
have reacted as raw silk prices have 
risen. 

9. Silk dress sales have been ham- 
pered by unfavorable weather and much 
style uncertainty. 

10. The competition of wool and 
rayon fabrics is keen; the sharp decline 
in cotton prices hurts, 

11. Stocks of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery increased in June and both pro- 
duction and orders were reduced. 

12. Silver has weakened recently. 


THE Buti-BEAR BALANCE 


The gist of the foregoing summary 
is that raw silk is favored above cotton 
and wool in that the large stocks are 
not in this country but are in Japan 
where they are strongly held. On the 
other hand, however, our manufactur- 


Summary: Efforts in Japan to hold the huge raw 
silk surplus off the market, and the moderately small 
stocks at New York, may temporarily strengthen silk 


prices. 


No rally, however, seems likely to go far. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 


considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 


The 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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Think ahead to 
fabric sales when 
you buy yarn = «s s e# your fabrics has a real 
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Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


The yarn that goes into 


effect on yarn sales. For 
on the strength and uniformity and 
twist of the yarn hinges the quality 
of the fabric——and its salability. 


In Quissett Yarn the twist runs true 
in every ounce, no matter how many 
pounds you order. Quissett is strong, 
uniform, even, and free from slubs 
or knots. It works up into fabrics 
smooth in texture fabrics that take 
rich, even colors, whether dyed or 
printed—and above all, fabrics that 
bring more and more converters to 
your fold. 


You can get Quissett Yarn, carded 
or combed, in all numbers and plys 
and put-ups—spun from Egyptian, 
Sea Island, Peeler, Sakelarides, 
Peruvian. Samples or quotations 
reach you promptly. Write or wire. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit. 
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ing industry is still somewhat demoral- 
ized and silk manufacturers are prob- 
ably more directly affected by the com- 
petition of rayon than other fibers. Any 
strength in the silk market appears to 
depend upon a temporary limitation of 
supplies immediately available in this 
country. Rallies are likely to be short- 
lived. 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


The outstanding point in the Silk 
Association’s figures for July was prob- 


ably the decline in domestic stocks, 
which were reported at only 29,921 
bales. This is the lowest for the month 
since 1926 and is only 67% of the 


estimated deliveries. It probably means 
that there is a shortage of some grades. 

The edge is taken off this situation, 
however, by the increased quantity in 
transit and by reports of further heavy 
shipments from Japan. At the end of 
the month there were over 41,000 bales 
in transit to this country. This may 
represent some delayed arrivals and 
mean that stocks were temporarily re- 
duced on that account. 

[mports as reported by the associa- 
tion (37,315 bales) were 20% under 
a year ago and about the same as in 
July, 1926. They were only 83% of 
the estimated current deliveries. 

Che figures thus appear to be bullish 
tor the near term, at least. Much, how- 
ever, depends upon where the silk 
reported to have been withdrawn from 
storage has gone. It does not appear 
to have been entirely taken for imme- 
diate consumption. The July deliveries 
of 44,746 bales have been exceeded 
mly in 1929, but if taken by silk mills 
they must represent increased mill 
stocks and less buying pressure. 

Stocks in Japan increased about as 
usual for the season and were only a 
little under the high figure of a year 
igo. Yokohama stocks at the end of 
July were somewhere between 99,000 
ind 103,000 bales. The average of the 
‘combined New York and Yokohama 
stocks for the last three months is now 
ibout 153% above the approximate 
normal. Domestic machinery activity, 
lowever, is about 20% below normal. 
Chis highly abnormal condition can be 
maintained without further weakness in 
the raw silk market only by strong 
iolding of the Japanese storage. 

[he world visible supply at the end 
{ July was about 214,000 bales which 
large increase over the end of 
june, the increase in Japanese stocks 
ind in quantity in transit more than 
itfsetting the decrease at New York. 

he price of Cracks XX in New 

ork spot market averaged approxi- 
lately $2.50 in July. This compares 
vith $2.38 in June and $2.99 a year 
vo. At this writing there has been 
me further weakening to a range of 
82.45-$2.50. During July, the June 
ise carried on for a time, but the net 
‘sult for the month was that 80% 
eriplane silk at Yokohama closed down 
0 yen at 600 yen. Cracks XX at New 
ork fell from $2.58 on July 11 to as 

w as $2.40 on July 31, a decline of 
Oc. under the price on July 1. The 
feature of the month was 
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Silk, Bales in storage at end of month. 
Imports, Pounds. 
months moving average (Dept. of Commerce). 


ciation of America). 


Average 1921 = 100 (Silk Asso- 
Average 1921 = 100. Three 
Last month estimated by 


converting each item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and 


then applying the per cent increase to preceding month. 
sumption, Trend, Deliveries—Bales, average 1921 = 100. 


Factory Con- 
Five months 


moving average (Silk Association of America) 


heavy speculation in Japan while the 
New York speculative market was 
very dull. 

One of the most striking statistical 
developments has been the way in 
which the estimated “deliveries” have 
been sustained while spindle activity 


and broad loom activity have declined. 
In order to make the figures compa- 
rable we turn them into index numbers, 
figured as percentages of the average 
1927-29, 


for the years inclusive. We 
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find that in June, spindle activity 
(adjusted for seasonal variation) was 
only *64.7%, a decline from 74% in 


May. Broad looms on the same basis 
were 83.9%, down from 84.6% in 
May. The “deliveries,” however, were 


as high as 95%, and we know that 
they increased a little more than sea- 
sonally in July to over 96%. 

In fact, the June deliveries were the 
most out of line with any indication of 
consumption, such as silk spindle ac- 
tivity or employment, that they have 
been in several years. This may pos- 
in- 


sibly indicate an anticipation of 
creased demand and consumption in 
the future, but if so one may ask 


why there has been such a decline in 
spindle activity. It seems not unrea- 
sonable to infer that the deliveries in 
part represent speculative purchases, 
stimulated by the early July rise in the 
market. 
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SECOND ONLY TO 
CREATIVE GENIUS 
‘IS THE CHOICE OF 
WORTHY MATERIAL 


FOR CENTURIES TAPESTRIES HAVE BEEN 
PRIZED FOR AESTHETIC DESIGNS WOVEN 
IN FINEST MATERIALS. 


In the middle of the 15th century Pasquier Grenier of 
Tournai—the greatest tapestry-weaver of his time— 
supplied Philip the Good, of Burgundy, with many costly 
hangings; magnificent works woven in gold, silver, silk 
and finest wools. 





Textile mills benefit 
by modern Whitman 


manufacturing methods 


Satisfactory and economical weaving and knitting result from the 
uniformity, correct winding and superior running qualities of 


Whitman Yarns. e These Whitman characteristics are not matters 





of chance or accident—they are built into the yarns by scientific 

Co-ordinating the 

services of this 

tory control is carried to a remarkably fine degree. The greatest group of famous 
’ : yarn mills: 


production control. e At every mill of the Whitman group labora- 


care is exercised in the selection of the raw cotton and wool. @ And MONOMAC 
SPINNING CO. 


from the moment the raw stock starts into production, to its Fein Snen@ ocel 


emergence as a finished yarn it is under closest inspection. At . 
a ARLINGTON MILLS 
every station In the flow of manufacture it is subjected to rigid test Bradford Spun Worsted 
. 7 . . . . . ® 
and analysis. e This policy of scientific production contr as 
’ | ’ production control has scsi eatin 
viven most satisfactory results to our customers in the output of ree 
= 


their looms and knitting machines. NONQUITT MILLS 


Fine Combed Cotton 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. "Fine Combed Cotton 


7 
COTTON x STE . ‘Ss 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE MARY LOUISE MILLS 


78 Chauncy St. 261 Fifth Avenue 1600 Arch Street 300 W. Adams St. Commercial Bank Bldg. High Quality Carded 
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TEXTILE 


More Inquiry in 
Cotton Yarn Market 


S OMEWHAT more inquiry for carded 
numbers gave to the market for cot- 
ton yarns a better aspect this week. 
There has been an increase in the move- 
ment of yarns to manufacturers, but this 
is in a Way insignificant except in that 
it reveals a need for replenishing stocks. 
lhe bulk of the business is being taken 
at prices based on 14 to 144c. for 10s 
single cones. It is said by sellers to 
be apparent that, notwithstanding low 
prices, purchases are almost exclusively 
tor immediate use. The Philadelphia 
trade was kept on the alert by rumors 
of likelihood that some business of con- 
siderable moment would be placed within 
a week by underwear mills. 
UNDERWEAR MILLS SCOUTING 

The underwear trade was in the mar- 
ket this week on what appeared a scout- 
ing expedition, interested in counts 10s 
to 20s carded. Merchants’ stocks were 
down to near bare boards, so that it was 
necessary in instances to go shopping to 
locate lots for spot delivery. A house 
selling a large part of a southern mill 
output reports a spinner last week 
increased production by 30% for taking 
care of current demand and in anticipa- 
tion of larger shipments for a time. 

The fact that a better situation was 
developing, despite fluctuations in raw 
‘otton and absence of steadiness in 
varns, is regarded as a most hopeful 
ndication of gradual improvement as 
plant operation for fall swings into a 
period of more activity. Yet dealers 
look for no contracting beyond, say, a 
month’s needs. 

Some business in carded yarns was 
vritten this week on the basis of 15c. 
tor 10s single, and some orders were 
st on a refusal to accept 144c. Yarn 
merchants say that it is as hard for 
them to sell for 15c. as to buy for 144c. 
nd that spinners of average good 
rades are tightening up on meeting 
uotations on the underpriced yarns. 

While there appears to be some busi- 
ess heading toward weaving numbers 
| carded yarns, practically all the in- 
uiries indicate that buyers expect to 
nd acceptance of prices well inside the 
ottom of the range. As a_ broad 
roposition, it is stated, weavers have 
ot bought as far ahead as knitters, and 
ir this reason they are expected shortly 
' make a good showing for themselves 

the market. There are fewer weav- 

g yarn contracts to be adjusted than 
i the knitting group. 


CoMBED YARN PRICES IRREGULAR 


Combed yarn prices are described as 
lighly irregular.” Manufacturers, it 
stated, are buying for requirements 


WORLD ANALYST 


tor only a week to two weeks, seldom 
anticipating for a month. While it is 
conceded that the prices are unreason- 
ably low, some of the leading traders 
say selling combed yarn is a matter of 
taking whatever price can be had. One 
leading concern has made no change in 
the list for either combed or mer- 
cerized for weeks. Prices obtained, 
however, are not being disclosed. 


Cotton Drops Again 
Following Rallies 


ALLIES of about $c. from the low 
prices touched immediately after the 
publication of the Government’s crop 
report, were followed by renewed weak- 
ness in the New York cotton market, 
with prices reaching still lower levels 
during this week. Evidently the week’s 
news contained nothing materially to 
modify the bearish sentiment created by 
the unexpectedly large available supply. 
There have been rather more numerous 
complaints of crop deterioration from 
one cause or another, but it is doubted 
whether they have reflected even the 
seasonal average for the first half of 
August. There has consequently been 
nothing to cause any reduction in crop 
ideas, while the trade has found com- 
paratively little encouragement in the 
action of the stock market as a reflec- 
tion of general business conditions, or 
in reports from the textile centers. 
It is seldom that expectations so gen- 
erally held as the present belief in lower 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Fluctuations hold near mar- 
ket’s low levels. 

Cotton Yarns: Light trading with 
buyers trying to find impossibly 
low prices. 

Cotton Goods: Moderate prints call 
at lower levels. 

Wool: Market quieter, with best 
interest in medium wools. 

Worsted Yarns: Firm prices and 
strong position, but buyers operate 
cautiously. 

Woolen Goods: 
ens. 

Silk: Prices weaker, after fluctua- 
tions; little demand. 

Silk Yarns: Thrown silk firms; fair 
call for spun silk. 


Spot buying slack- 
Indifferent to openings. 


Silk Goods: Oversold on transparent 
velvets, at profitable levels; can- 
tons, satins active. 

Rayon: Active coverage into Octo- 
ber. Underwear mills chief buyers. 


Knit Goods: Good fall demand for 
rayon-and-wool hosiery, but full- 
fashioned lines are sluggish; Read- 
ing strike expected. Price rise 
possible on 1932 swimsuits. Win- 
ter sweaters improve. 
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prices when the new crop begins te 
move in volume and the supply of con- 
tracts in the futures market is increasec 
by hedging, are fully realized. Usually 
they are discounted in advance of the 
event, either through the creation of a 
short interest, or through the accumu- 
lation of a procrastinated demand. In 
the present instance, much trade buying 
has been reported on the decline which 
has already carried prices within 15c. of 
the lowest on record for all time in the 
futures markets, and the low price of 
cotton has attracted world-wide atten- 
tion. This has been evidenced by in- 
quiries regarding previous low records, 
and there can be little doubt that a con- 
siderable buying power is waiting in the 
hope of getting cotton at the low figures 
of the season. 

The expectation that the lowest prices 
will come during the autumn or early 
winter, or while the movement of new 
crop cotton to market is at its peak, 
seems reasonable enough in view of 
prevailing general business conditions, 
but it is one of the most difficult things 
in the world to distinguish the “low” 
when it arrives, and it is quite possible 
that over-cautious buyers may over- 
wait the market. At the same time the 
outlook for very cheap cotton during 
the season would seem to be definitely 
established by the prospective statistical 
position, although in the long run the 
effect of low prices on consumption and 
next season’s acreage is bound to exer- 
cise its influence. Anticipations as to 
this will begin to figure more impor- 
tantly in market calculations, once 
prices have been fairly tested by the 
weight of new crop receipts during the 
autumn or early winter. Meanwhile, 
most traders seem to be feeling their 
way with bearish sentiment reflected by 
selling on advances rather than aggres- 
sive pressure on the declines. 

‘The preliminary report of the Census 
Bureau on supply and distribution in 
this country for the season 1930-31 was 
published at the end of last week. It 
showed net exports for the season of 
6,757,577 bales and domestic consump- 
tion of 5,270,948 bales and stocks on 
hand on July 31, that is to say the end 
season carryover in the United States, 
at 6,369,405 bales. This included 179,- 
593 bales of foreign-grown cotton, but 
all figures given were exclusive of 
linters. This report caused no change 
of sentiment as to the prospective 
world’s carryover of American cotton. 

There has been a little southern hedge 
selling, but the crop is a late one and 
the pressure of this sort will not become 
burdensome for the next few weeks. 
Meanwhile, crop deterioration which 
was becoming more noticeable during 
the middle of this month may be more 
rapid during the balance of the period 
and the immediate course of the market 
may be influenced to some extent by the 
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through 
spinni ng’, 
gas sing: 
mercerizing, 
pre-shrinking, 
dytin 


bleaching 





On a recent survey of yarn Buyers, 40% chose Uniformity 
as the most important factor in the buying of yarn, 34% 
chose Running Qualities, 15% chose Reputation of the 


Seller, and only 5% chose Price. 


We have always considered Uniformity as the most im- 
portant factor and have therefore established our own 
spinning mills where we are able to control not only the 
mercerizing but the spinning as well, giving you further 


assurance of a uniform yarn at all times. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


J] and E. Venango Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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development of sentiment as to the prob- 
able showing of the end-August private 
crop report or the Government’s report 
which is due on Sept. 8. 


Fair INQuIRY AT MEMPHIS 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 17.—There 
was a fair amount of inquiry during the 
week, apparently mostly for the purpose 
of keeping in touch. Practically no 
actual business resulted. The few firm 
offers for cotton were 25 to 50 points 
below shipper ideas of basis. Small 
volume of forward business was a fea- 
ture of this market at this time last year ; 
much less forward business has been 
booked this year than last. Merchants 
are more at sea than ever since the 
Government estimate. They are pre- 
pared to admit that the Government 
estimate may be attained; at the same 
time there is general fear among the 
local trade that the yield may be very 
disappointing. 

Some stalks more than six feet tall 
hut with no bolls and very few squares 
m them are being exhibited. Of course 
these stalks may not be typical, but the 
Government estimate sent an army of 
otton merchants and cottonseed oil men 
mm crop inspection trips and the general 
mpression is that stalks exhibited are 
typical. Reports on these inspections 
um it up about as follows: “A mag- 
nificent plant, but little fruit; crop may 
be a very large one or very small.” 
\luch of the same situation existed in 
1926, when the crop did not start to 
ruit until about Aug. 10; the weather 
luring August, 1926, was much better 
for fruiting than this August has been 
o far. 

Sentiment is overwhelmingly against 
the Farm Board proposal to destroy 
every third row of cotton. 


® Dullness Continues 
In Cotton Wastes 


HE two weeks which have elapsed 
since the issuance of the Government 
‘rop report have been the dullest in the 
istory of the cotton waste trade. This 
vas the opinion expressed by a veteran 
lealer, who added: ‘Nor do we look for 
ny resumption of demand until such 
time as the outlook for raw cotton 
rices can be more definitely forecast.” 
(he spinning stocks appear to be duller 
than bedding and stuffing wastes, but 
lemand even for the latter is scattered 
nd of the bargain-counter variety. 
Prices are largely nominal, values of 
pinning stocks fluctuating from day to 
lay with the ups and downs of spot 
otton. Dealers generally are holding 
or a basis of 80 to 84% for peeler 
omber, and about 75-78% for peeler 
trips. Good upland strips are quoted 
Good grades of picker and fly 
be picked up currently at 2 to 3c. 


hos 


® Worsted Yarns Firm 
But Less Active 


RICES for worsted yarns remain 

firm and are tending higher, in a 
somewhat less active market. Spin- 
ners who are sold well ahead have been 
trying to move their rates up 24 to 5c., 
while on the other hand most buyers 
of knitting yarns are playing for con- 
cessions of 24c. 

Bradford System 50s are a favorite 
point of attack. Spinners are getting 80 
to 824c. for 2-20s of this grade,.but knit- 
ters assume to believe they can get deals 
through at 774c., and on offers of this 
figure they are prone to hold out for a 
like shading on the range of knitting 
numbers. It is stated that odd lots of 
yarn in not overstrong hands are occa- 
sionally available at a price between 
774 and 80c. 

While bathing suit manufacturers are 
sampling, it is felt in the yarn trade 
it will be some time before spinners 
will experience the reaction to their 
offerings of finished goods. Little busi- 
ness is therefor expected from this 
quarter for some time, possibly not until 
toward the end of the year. 


SWEATER MILLS COVERED 


Sweater manufacturers, many of whom 
are not under pressure for deliveries, 
are said to be covered for the greater 
part of their requirements to the end 
of the 1931 production season. They 
bought, generally, at lower than cur- 
rent prices, which makes it the more 
difficult for sellers to get advances. 
Thus there is explanation for the de- 
cline in sales volume since the latter 
part of July, to say nothing of the 
almost total absence of the mens wear 
mills from the worsted yarn markets. 

Ordinarily, prices doubtless would be 
slipping, under existing shrinkage in 
sales, but there is seen reliance on firm- 
ness in raw wool values to avert any 
downward movement of yarn values. It 
appears the market is against the buyers, 
for the time, and spinners say they be- 
lieve buyers who are antagonizing firm 
quotations will pay more by November, 
in the absence of unexpected untoward 
happenings. 

Men’s wear mills are buying only 
what is necessary to complete their 
heavy-weight season. Some weavers 
are still operating on overtime schedules, 
and have belated repeat orders which 
must be taken care of in additional yarn 
purchases. But demand from weavers 
is said to be fast disappearing, with the 
result men’s wear mills may be said to 
complete their heavy-weight yarn pur- 
chases by the end of August. Yarn 
requests from the dress goods trade 
have not yet attained any magnitude. 

It is expected the men’s wear light- 
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weight season will open more generally 
in four to five weeks. Spinners had 
been hoping for an early opening, as 
probably not until some interest in light 
weights develops, will there be any 
material increase in yarn sales, 


® Medium Wools Lead 
Quieter Market 


PIRITED demand for medium wools 

on an advancing price level has been 
the feature of the wool market, which 
otherwise showed signs of lassitude. 
Several dealers assert that they could 
sell large quantities of three-eighths 
blood, but they are sold out and do 
not know where they can lay their 
hands on a supply for quick delivery. 
Some predictions are being made that 
three-eighths blood will make further 
advances and reach the importing point. 
In fleece wools asking prices for three- 
eighths and quarter bloods have been 
moved up to such an extent that the 
actual advance probably averages about 
jc. per pound in the grease. 

Fine delaine is in fair, though not 
notable, demand at steady prices. A 
few choice lots have been put through 
at 27c. in the grease, but 264c. repre- 
sents the price at which most of the 
best lots are being moved. Half blood 
is strong at 24 to 25c., grease basis. 

The advance in medium grades of 
territory wools has amounted to a {ull 
cent per lb., on a clean content basis. 
Very little three-eighths blood is avail- 
able under 49c. and most of the lots sell 
at 50 to 5le. Fine and fine medium has 
also moved up to 56-59c., clean basis. 

Outside of the activity in medium 
wools the market has not been moving 
at a rapid pace. While most look upon 
the lull as natural and seasonal, there is 
a tendency to examine the goings-on in 
the New York cloth market with great 
care and some of the signs noted there 
are not particularly bullish. Demand 
for men’s wear suitings has dropped off 
sharply and there is a great deal of 
complaint about prices which do not 
allow the mill to make a profit. When 
some lines opened at reduced prices, 
cutters battled for adjustments on orders 
already on the books and there have 
been some cancellations. All of which 
is not in favor of the raw wool market, 
for, with the manufacturer discon- 
tented with his profit margin, there is 
a tendency for him either to sit back 
and shut down most of his machinery, 
or to put a great deal of pressure on 
raw material prices. Those in the trade 
who are the most optimistic believe that 
the usual fall pick-up will occur on 
schedule and will be sufficient to more 


than compensate for any unfavorable 

factors. 
Following the course of the market 
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The Kaumagraph Company has played an im- 
portant part in King Cotton’s new prosperity. 


We have been working with many cotton manu- 
facturers: Helping them design new trademarks 
or re-design old ones. Helping them apply these 
marks beautifully, clearly and permanently with 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers. 


Kaumagraph, now in its 29th year of service to 
the textile industry, would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of working with you on your trademarking 
requirements. The Kaumagraph office nearest 


you will gladly give you additional information. 


py 
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The Cotton-Textile Institute brings joyful tidings of 2 years’ 


style campaign. In the interests of the cotton industry, the 


Kaumagraph Company publishes this partial list of results: 
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Chicago... 


65% more high-grade dress manufacturers made cotton dresses 


in 1930 than in 1929. 


In 1930 retailers spent hundreds of thousands of their own dol- 


lars to promote cotton merchandise. 


January, 1931, Paris openings stressed cotton frocks to such an 
extent that it was front-page news in metropolitan papers all 
over the United States. 


Government cooperation in publishing and distributing book- 
lets boosting cottons, such as “Speaking of Vacations’? and 


“Tt’s a Gift. 


retail stores. 


%? 


Over 500,000 copies were distributed through 


In 1930 more than 10,000 individual theatre bookings of silent 


and talking newsreels featured cotton fashions. 


This season cutters have gone to converters, requesting a pre- 


view of their new materials before the lines were officially cut. 


Requests from 110 broadcasting stations in 37 states for weekly 


radio talks on cotton. 


Great interest in styled cottons for shoes, millinery, bags and 


other costume accessories. 


AU™MAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street, New York City 


Philadelphia . . . Los Angeles... Chattanooga, Tenn... Charlotte, N. C., 


Paris, Ontario . . . Paris, France . . . Manchester, England 
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YARNS AND RAW MATERIALS 
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for worsteds, tops are fairly quiet. 
Some new business is coming in, but, 
for the most part, top makers and comb- 
ing mills are busy with orders taken in 
the past. It is freely admitted that it 
would be impossible and unsound for 
the industry to continue operations at 


the high level of activity of the last 
few months and the present quiet 1s 
not unexpected. Prices are quotably 


unchanged, but there is somewhat more 
of an inclination on the part of some 
dealers to turn over some of their low- 
priced wool while there is still a good 
profit, even though the top of the mar- 
ket is not secured. There is probably 
enough business on the books or in 
sight to keep combs active for three or 
four weeks, which is sufficient to carry 
over the seasonal lull in the goods mar- 
ket and the usual fall pick-up which 
can be normally expected will then be 
in evidence. 


Rags and Wastes 
Still Dull 


HERE is little to report in the 
woolen rag market, but an en- 
couraging feature is that prices are 
holding steady despite restricted de 


mand. Dealers are of the opinion that 
prices are so low that they will not go 
lower and are making no effort to force 
business. Naturally, with demand small 
the buyers are in the saddle, but they 
ire unable to win the concessions that 
might ordinarily be looked for in a 
market. A few spinners are 
said to be exhibiting interest in colored 
Orders have not been large, 
hut there is a feeling that prices are 
at the bargain level. 


NEED 


\s has been said before, what the in- 
dustry needs is a better demand for 
woolen fabrics in the market. Some 
encouragement is seen in the better de- 
mand for the cheaper grades of virgin 
wool and the statement is frequently 
made that if the public demands cheaper 
tabrics the wool rag industry is in an 
excellent position to supply the demand. 

Wool wastes continue to drift along 
on a course parallel to the rag market; 
prices are quotably unchanged. Thread 
vastes are doing a little better than the 
rest of the market. Business in wastes 
has not been satisfactory for months, 
hut dealers are quietly confident that the 
balance of the year will show up much 
etter. 

The continued high rate of activity 
t combs continues to have a depress- 
ng effect on the noil market and prices 
ire none too healthy. Demand is fair, 
hut would have to be far above normal 
= take care of past and present pro- 
iuction. 


listless 


worsteds. 


BErTER CALL FOR WOOLENS 


Spinners, Throwsters 
In Better Position 
a slightly better 


Throwsters have 
in response to a 


ILK yarns are in 

position this week. 
tightened their prices 
stronger tone in the primary market, 
and yarns average 5c. above last week. 
However, there is little real demand; 
broadsilk mills place fill-in orders, 
mostly small, and this business is below 
par even for August. Throwsters see 
the lull as due more to general hesitancy 
than to the silk strike; broadsilk mills 
operate lightly and are buying only min- 
imum quantities of yarn. Hosiery mills 
also are quiet. There is a fair call for 
organzines from the weavers. Throw- 
sters expect September to mark a de 
cided increase in broadsilk activity which 
in turn would stimulate call for yarn. 

Demand for spun silk yarn has in- 
creased slightly, the call being chiefly 
from fabric weavers. There is no great 
confidence but spinners are somewhat 
encouraged and look for a moderate 
movement for the next eight weeks, 
which would bring them close to the 
normal opening of spring business. All 
current orders are small and for spot 
delivery. Prices are unchanged. 


Strikes Slow Up 
Raw Silk Movement 


HERE is considerable fluctuation in 
raw silk with the market showing 
periods of firmness which, however, are 
not maintained. Prices in New York 
are a few cents below last week. De- 
mand has not increased materially; 
broadsilk mills buy hesitantly. There 
was a flurry of small orders on Monday, 
and mills insisted on spot shipment in 
all instances; contracts were small and 
of the fill-in type. It is now becoming 
clear that the strikes in Paterson, N. J., 
Allentown, Pa. and New England have 
cut into raw silk consumption, though 
to what degree no one will say. Cutter 
and retailer demand for fabrics is steady 
enough, and it may be assumed that 
weavers will have to increase output 
from now on, to meet fall requirements. 
The entire broadsilk industry is slow 
in producing fall stocks which has 
helped the mills’ credit standing, though 
slowing the movement of raw silk. Re- 
ports from strike centers point to early 
settlement of the major disputes, and 
silk importers look for moderate im- 
provement at the end of the month. 
There are no signs of any sharp varia- 
tion in the primary market levels during 
the next four weeks. Some importers 
look for an advance, but this seems un- 
likely. A depression of prices may be 
expected toward the end of September, 
though not of a radical nature. A series 
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of mild fluctuations, depending almost 
entirely on American demand, is the 
mostly likely development. 

Silk’s hesitancy may be in part a 
reaction to the cotton slump, and im- 
porters believe that a rally in cotton 
would serve to strengthen the animal 
fiber. Hosiery manufacturers show 
little interest. Many of the larger com- 
panies bought ahead at the low levels 
early this year and are adequately 
covered for some months to come. 
They do not anticipate any sharp up- 
turn in silk and therefore are inclined to 
defer further future coverage. 

Yokohama continues firm, with no 
prospect of any recession. Stocks are 
heavy, and importers are much inclined 
to discount the Japanese estimate that 
summer and autumn crop will be 25% 
below last year; New York opinion put 
the decline at 10% or less. Shanghai 
is exceptionally firm, even bullish. 


Strong Advance Call 
For Rayon Yarn 


EVERAL foremost rayon companies 

have sufficient business on their books 
to take care of capacity output of their 
principal 100 and 150 denier yarns 
until late October. Others while not 
quite so satisfactorily placed are sold 
through September, and demand con- 
tinues active at all ends, with the excep 
tion of rayon flat crepes. Weavers of 
flat crepes are holding back in sym 
pathy with the broadsilk industry and 
have been buying very hesitantly in the 
yarn market; however, orders increased 
slightly this week and producers are 
hopeful that this may indicate a turn for 
the better at that end. 

Cotton mills which do substantial syn 
thetic yarn fabric business have in- 
creased their output of rayon taffetas 
and twills and are placing orders four 
weeks ahead for yarn. Underwear man- 
ufacturers are perhaps the most confi- 
dent of all; these firms are buying into 
October and a good percentage of the 
rayon underwear industry is reported 
covered on yarn for next 10 
weeks. 

Rayon producers still talk of a fall 
shortage; inasmuch as some companies 
are declining nearby orders, it may be 


needs 


assumed that present business is con 
suming all the plants produce. There 


is no increase in the very meager stocks 
on hand, and the market promises to 
favor the sellers more decidedly. 

There is less talk of a possible price 
rise, and indications point to a continua- 
tion of current levels for several months. 
The industry apparently has adopted a 
waiting policy on this score. Increased 
volume has helped somewhat toward a 
better margin, but at best the business 
is far from adequately profitable. 
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1931 has shown 


atrem endo Us 
swing to 


Bemberg 


For instance:~ 
More than 20 times as many under- 


wear manufacturers are making gar- 
ments of Bemberg than a year ago. 
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® Converters Are Eking 
Out a Good Season 


HE current period of hard sledding 
for the cotton industry has been a 
period of fair profits for many con- 
verters, according to market comment 
this week. It is said to be the small 
converter, especially, who has been able 
to shape his business so that its net 
results are in many cases better than 
the results for a similar period in 1930. 
Unfortunately it is the hand-to-mouth 
policy of these converters which has 
given them an unusual opportunity to 
benefit from the steady decline in the 
price of gray cotton goods since the 
first of the year. Small converters, 
either from canny intuition or from lack 
of ready capital, have not been large 
buyers ahead. They have covered their 
needs for brief periods and so the de- 
cline in mill prices of goods, climaxed 
hy the recent drop based on 7c. cotton, 
has worked steadily to their advantage 
ind at no time have they been caught 
with heavy inventories. 
We said “unfortunately” at the start 
f the last paragraph because the aver- 
ige mill regrets a strict hand-to-mouth 
policy on the part of its customers and 
prefers to see its production sold ahead 
tor as long periods as it can reasonably 
ell. Success in hand-to-mouth opera- 
tions will further confirm converters 
ind others to this policy and make it 
necessary that mills shape their operat- 
ng policies to conform to this method 
of buying which has been spreading 
over the period of the last five or more 
The fact that converters are 
making a profit is, however, a happy 
event which will wed them all the more 


vears. 


to cottons and benefit mills in the 
long run. 
SoME SLIGHT Pick-Up 


General business in cotton goods this 
week showed some picking up after the 
hock of cotton’s decline last week. to 
30-year lows. The most general trad 
ng has been in print cloths, but they 
lave moved at the bottom of the quoted 
There has been some call for 
brown sheetings, but buyers as a whole 
till seem skeptical of the future. 

Students of the market believe that 
levelopments hinge largely on the trend 
{ cotton. However, the market posi- 
ion is strong, and, with fall business 
till to be placed by most buyers, the 
possibilities of a large movement of 
oods within the next four weeks is said 

be good. 

One of the largest houses in Worth 
treet estimates that 70% of September 
usiness remains to be placed but be- 
eves that the market will actually go 

to September before a real pick-up 
kes place. The next Government 


prices, 


cotton crop estimate may be a pivotal 
one and will doubtless swing the market 
quite definitely, depending on whether it 
is above or below the estimate of 
15,584,000 bales as of Aug. 1. 

Among the finer goods, rayon and 
cotton crepes hold promise of further 
development. Both retailers and cutters 
are expanding their interest in these 
goods in printed versions and a wider 
variety of garments is being made from 
them than was true a year ago. 


®Velvets Move Fast 
at Profitable Levels 


DECISIVE pick-up in demand 

compressed within a few weeks and 
a cautious production policy have com 
bined to make transparent velvets not 
only a leader in volume but also a leader 
in net profits in the broadsilk market 
this season, it is indicated. While the 
season is still young, and it is too early 
to talk definitely, there are prospects 
that the long-suffering weavers will 
actually find themselves on the black 
side of the ledger, as regards the sea- 
son’s turnover in sheers. Stocks at pres- 
ent are well below demand. The higher 
prices set several weeks ago are being 
fairly well maintained, and the principal 
velvet manufacturers are sold ahead into 
fall; some decline to accept business 
prior to October. 

The velvet call is chiefly for blacks, 
with browns a strong second. These 
shades are actively sought by both cut 
ters-up and retailers. Cutters this week 
showed increased interest in pastels, but 
the lighter tones have not yet begun to 
move at the retail end. 


OruHer Faprics ACTIVE 


Other silk leaders also are in promis 
ing position. Several firms advanced 
prices a few cents on canton crepes this 
week, and found ready takers at the 
higher levels. Cantons are fairly plenti 
ful at the moment, but buying has been 
backward and any jump toward normal 
volume would make shipment difficult. 
Of the lighterweight fabrics, crepe-back 
satins are the best-seller. Mills now 
operate close to capacity on satins, and 
report a spirited movement. 

The silk strike has had no noticeable 
effect upon the New York fabric market, 
unless perhaps the firming of prices 
might be traceable to that source. The 
walk-out has unquestionably caused 
some curtailment of output, but it is 
difficult to estimate to what degree 
New York sales executives do not re 
gard the strike as having had any real 
effect on the market. They are very 
encouraged with the current outlook. 
Both cutters and retailers express con- 
fidence in fall prospects, especially for 


the major lines such as velvets. satins 
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not placed their real fall business 


and cantons, and mills look to continued 
activity, perhaps at an accelerated pace 
during September. 


® Wool Goods Prices 
Seen as Adjustment 


ESPITE the fact that several lead 

ing companies have announced 
spring prices and are showing spring 
lines, the woolen and worsted 
market as a whole remains indifferent, 
so far as 1932 is concerned. Cutters-up 
and retailers still focus on the fall sea 
son and immediate requirements, and 
they make few inquiries as to the new 
season. The new prices, which ap 
peared at first blush to represent sub 
stantial reduction now show themselves 
under careful study to be little, if any, 
below the actual prices for the current 
Mill agents regard the new lists 
as more of an adjustment to true prices 
than as a cut; they protest about term 
ing it a “reduction,” contending that 
this gives the retailer the idea that all 
prices have gone down and makes him 
inclined to resist prices which actually 
are on a par with those just announced. 
Men’s suitings manufacturers look for 

a further cut in 1932 fabric prices, due 
to this impression; however, they add, 
such would mean a revision upward 
when spring business is in mid-season. 
Numerous suitings manutacturers who 
specialize in low-priced lines are under 
stood to have lost considerable of their 
September business due to cancellations. 
Few will admit this is so, but stocks are 
growing heavier, and the market attrib 
utes the accumulations to cancelled busi 
ness. Buyers of medium and high priced 
fabrics are standing squarely by their 
orders, and few of the mills specializing 


FOr ds 


season. 


in the better grades are getting can 
cellations. 
Suitings demand is better than last 


1 


week, but the volume is well below July 
and numerous important buyers have 
vet. 
Phe backwardness of the market makes 
it difficult to foresee developments. 
\gents believe fall demand may keep 
mills busy to the end of September. The 
lateness of spring openings suggests the 
likelihood of exceptionally heavy buy 
ing at the beginning of the season, and 
some mills already have given this con 
sideration, with the result that they are 
planning increased output at time of 
opening. 

Women’s wear fabric manufacturers 
are still moving mildly along, there 
crowing feeling that real 
business is in the offing. Current de- 
partment advertisements in New 
York stress the wearing of tailored suits 
and other woolen and worsted fabrics 
with the new feathered hat which is 
now so much in vogue 
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® Higher Prices Urged 
For 1932 Swimsuits 


V ITH swimsuit mills nearly ready 

for their 1932 openings, the new 
season prices are the theme of much 
speculation. The industry did such an 
excellent business but at such a narrow 
profit margin this year, that there is 
hope this difficulty will be adjusted in 
the levels to be announced next month. 
Agents are divided as to the chances of 
a price rise, though they seem convinced 
that there will be no reduction. Con- 
sidering the exceptional turnover this 
vear, a price rise would seem technically 


sound. The swimsuit industry enters 
its new season in good shape, with a 
very small carryover, and with a 


broader, more established consumer mar- 
ket than ever Indications are 
that there will be effort to ad 
vance prices when new lines open. 

Winter sweater demand is picking up, 
and there is also good call for medium 
weight lines. In the latter range men’s 
and boys’ pullovers sell actively, chiefly 
in navy, royal and other dark shades. 
Shakers also occupy an important place 
in current orders. Fall and winter 
sweater business is very backward; not 
more than 50% of the season’s original 
orders have been placed. A shortage in 
September is regarded by agents as selt 
evident. Mulls are producing at capac- 
itv, but are very low. Agents 
look for congested buying around Labor 
Day, after which time they say, demand 
will exceed supply. Sweater deliveries 
are active, but the peak shipments will 
not come until about mid-September. 
Sellers expect the late buying to bring 
total turnover to nearly normal, though 
it is assumed numerous manufacturers 
and distributors both will lose business 
because of lack of stocks. 


before. 
some 
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Cotton Underwear 
Prices Resist Break 


HE cotton break caused a_ brief 

hesitancy in the hitherto active call 
for heavyweight cotton underwear lines. 
Buyers were uncertain as to whether it 
would affect garment prices, and orders 
eased off. However, mills generally 
took a firm stand, assuring their cus 
tomers that there would be no price 
cut; and the current week brought a 
swift revival of demand. Worth Street 
is getting big-volume heavyweight busi 
less from all over the country, with the 
one outstanding exception of New Eng 
land, the Yankee states being very back- 
ward in covering. Total winter under- 
wear sales to date are only 60% of 
what they usually are at this time, and 
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knitters look for congested buying at 
the end of the month. 

A cold snap around Labor Day would 
cause such a rush of orders that ship- 
ments would fall behind, it is believed. 
Mills see no real likelihood of a price 
reduction, though the industry always is 
an uncertain factor on that score. The 
current outlook indicates a firm market. 
Stocks in mills are light—well below 
normal—and while buying is backward, 
orders increase rapidly, giving promise 
of spirited demand at the end of the 
month. The call is chiefly for 12 and 
16 lb. suits, union suits being preferred. 

Balbriggans are quiet pending new 
openings next month. The 1932 prices 
are expected to be somewhat lower, 
reflecting the cotton break. Knitters do 
not look for a big reduction, explaining 
that raw cotton is but a small item in 
the cost of underwear production. Rayon 
underwear is active at the low-price 
end, and mills claim to be sold 
solid for four weeks ; demand is expected 
to continue good through September. 


some 


® Heavier Hosiery 
Demand Improves 


OSIERY position is somewhat im- 
proved, especially as regards heavier 
weight stockings for cold weather wear. 
Some of the mills specializing in 
women’s rayon-and-wool hosiery have 
already written a major part of their 
fall business, and at least two Worth 
Street agents have announced a sold up 
condition in their mills to Oct. 15, on 
rayon-and-wool lines. Distributors also 
show interest in men’s cashmere half- 
hose which are selling well into Septem- 
ber. Prices are steady, though not as 
profitable as might be. Most of this 
business is coming from chain stores. 
It is notable that these firms appear to 
be growing very confident regarding 
winter prospects ; have been in- 
quiring as to spring offerings in novelty 
hosiery lines. ; 
In the major divisions such as full- 
fashioned hosiery, the situation is less 
satisfactory. Both retailers and jobbers 
place small orders actively, and a sub- 
stantial quantity of merchandise is 
changing hands. However, the profit 
margin is low, and observers insist that 
many mills now selling big will find 
themselves without any net return at the 
end of the year, due to low price levels. 
There is no great show of undersell 
ing in full-fashioned, and distress mer- 
chandise is less evident; the main com- 
plaint is regarding the profit margin. 
The Reading labor situation is exciting 
much attention among Worth Street 
merchandisers, some of whom regard a 
strike there as almost inevitable, due to 


some 
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the pressure being exerted on the Amer- 
ican Full-Fashioned Hosiery Union by 
competing hosiery manufacturers to 
have their own wage scale levelled to 
that of the Reading mills. Mill agents 
admit frankly that a full-fashioned strike 
—provided it did not affect their own 
companies—would be very desirable a 
helping to reduce the surplus stocks oi 
full-fashioned stockings. 

The cotton break has caused some 
slight hesitancy in hosiery movement, 
but is not regarded as likely to seriously 
hold up sales. The effect has been more 
psychological than real, and agents look 
for improved buying toward Sept. 1. 


> Reading Wages Fell 75% 
in Two Years, Union Says 


The American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers continued 
its agitation in Reading, Pa., this week, 
preliminary to calling a strike of all 
non-union full-fashioned hosiery mills 
there, for Monday, Aug. 24. Ther 
were numerous meetings and demonstra 
tions; one meeting was held last Mon 
day near the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
being timed to coincide with a fashion 
clinic that had attracted many stylists 
and hosiery buyers to the mills as guests 
of Berkshire. 

The current issue of The Hosier) 
IVorker, union organ, charges _ that 
Reading full-fashioned hosiery wages 
have dropped 75% in the last two years. 
Wages of knitters which ranged from 
$60 to $100 two years ago, now are 
down to from $20 to $25, it is 
tended. The statement adds: 

“Unless the workers of Reading now 
throw in their lot with organized work 
ers in the industry, the entire trade will 
continue to sink deeper and deeper into 
the depression, and wage cuts which 
have taken place in the last six months 
will continue indefinitely.” 


con- 


> Employment of Girls From 14 


to 16 in N. C. Dwindles 


The total number of girls, employed 
in North Carolina industries, between 
14 and 16 years of age dropped from 
4,149 to 1,354, between 1922 and 1931, 
or, as a percentage of all employed girls 
and women over 14 years of age, from 
7.3 to 1.6%. The number of girls, 14 
to 16 years of age, employed in 1931, 
shows a decrease of 67.4% in the nine 
years. 

These figures were issued by the 
division of standards and _ inspections, 
which took over the duties of the former 
state child welfare commission, when 
the state Department of Labor, Raleigh, 
N. C., was reorganized by the legisla- 
ture, effective July 1, 1931. 
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¢ Julius Kayser 
Reports Profit 


ULIUS KAYSER & CO., knit goods 
J manufacturers, closed the year ending 
June 30, 1931, with a net profit of $507,- 
360, after depreciation, interest and taxes. 
The company has made further drastic 
reductions during the fiscal period, 
manufacturing, selling and administra- 
tive expense having been materially re- 
duced without any impairment of 
efficiency, declares Henry L. Van Praag, 
president of the company. 

The net profit of $507,360 or 99c. per 
common share, shown for the year ended 
June 30, last, compares with a profit of 
$1,410,607, before adjustment of raw 
silk to market value, reported for the 
previous year, After adjustment of raw 
silk to market value of $936,453, less 
reserve of $500,000, there remained 
$436,453, or a net after inventory ad- 
justment of $974,154 for the year ended 
June 30, 1930. In the year before that, 
Kayser showed a net profit of $2,810,268. 

Net sales for the year just ended 
mounted to $20,720,397 against $26,- 
(18,610 last year and $28,659,267 in the 
vear before that. Kayser, including sub- 
sidiaries, closed the year with current 
issets of $9,452,487 against current lia- 
hilities of $487,540. 


Victor-MoONAGHAN Loss LARGER 


lhe Victor-Monaghan Co., cotton 
voods, Greenville, S. C., showed a net 
loss of $234,069 for the fiscal year 


ended June 30 last, after allowing for 
lepreciation. In the previous fiscal 
vear there was a net loss of $86,692, 
and a net profit of $613,886 for the year 
ended June 30, 1929. The company’s 
1931 balance sheet shows current 
sets of $1,005,783, and current liabili- 
ties of $591,630 leaving net working 
capital of $414,153, which compares 
with working capital of $639,249 as of 
June 30, 1930. Inventories show a 
sharp reduction from the previous year, 
trom $1,916,024 to $676,776. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Loss 


as- 


he Consolidated Textile Corp., cot- 
ton goods, New York City, reports for 
the six months ended July 4, 1931, oper- 
ating loss of $13,890 against operating 
profit of $122,133 in the first half of 
1930, After deduction of interest, de- 
preciation and payment of Consolidated 
Selling Co., Inc., preferred, net loss 
vas $500,370, against net loss of $1,373,- 
789 for six months ended June 28, 1930. 

Warwick MILts PLANS 

Warwick Mills, West Warwick, R. I. 
\ccording to a statement mailed to 
stockholders, a change in capitalization 
will be made at a special meeting to be 
held Aug. 28. It is reported that a large 
part of the new issue has already been 


underwritten by interests closely con- 
nected with the management. The War- 
wick Mills is one of the leading fine 
goods mills of New England. The 
firm’s officers comprise Charles O. 
Richardson, president; Henry Endicott, 
vice-president ; Weston Howland, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON EARNINGS 


Industrial Rayon Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, reports earnings of $64,862 for 
the six months ended June 30, 1931, as 
compared with $900,052 for the same 
period of 1930. 


DupLan SILK Corp. 


Net profit, after interest and taxes, 
of $71,299 for the year ending May 31, 
1931, which is equivalent to $2 a share on 
35,501 shares of 8% cumulative preferred 
stock, is reported by Duplan Silk Corp. 
and subsidiary corporations. This com- 
pares with net profit of $1,243,945 for 
year ended May 31, 1930, which was 
equivalent to $2.56 on 350,000 shares of 
common stock then outstanding. 

In the year ended May 31, 1929, the 
company reported a net profit of $1,240,- 
540, or $2.52 per common share. 

Net sales totaled $13,946,242 against 
net sales of $19,762,125 for the year 
ended May 31, 1930, which was a post- 
war record for the corporation. 

The balance sheet of the company as 
of May 31, 1931, shows current assets 
of $5,422,941 and current liabilities of 
$599,955, a ratio of 9.03 to 1. This 
compares with a ratio of 7.5 to 1 a year 
previously. Cash assets totaling $3,154,- 
518-were alone more than five times 
current liabilities. Inventories were 
reduced to $1,617,548 from $3,716,167 
at the end of the preceding year. 


CANADIAN Woo. Goops SITUATION 


Operations at the plants of Dominion 
Woollens & Worsteds, Ltd., Montreal, 
have averaged about 65% of capacity 
during the fiscal year, which ended 
June 30, 1931, according to report. A 
further drastic writing down of inven- 
tories due to the fall in price of raw 
wool has again been necessary, and the 
profit figure will in consequence be ad- 
versely affected. The hand-to-mouth 
policy of buyers is very much in evi- 
dence in regard to the nature of business 
the company is transacting. Officials 
state that they are being kept con- 
sistently busy parceling up small orders. 


FINANCIAL BREVITIES 


May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, 
N. C., have declared their regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1 on the cumulative 
preterred stock, payable Sept. 1, to stock 
of record Aug. 21. 

Robertson Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Inc., New Milford, Conn., have amended 
their certificate of incorporation to in- 
clude capital stock amounting to $800,- 
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000 composed of 8,000 shares with par 
value $100. 

Dwight Co., Somersworth, N. H., has 
received an abatement of $20,000 on 
its Chicopee ( Mass.) tax bill of $92,- 
775.49 for 1930. It had asked for an 
abatement of $48,000. This with nego- 
tiations for a revision of the valuation 
of the company’s properties for taxation 
on the 1931 assessment are expected to 
effect a peaceful adjustment between the 
city and the company. 

West Boylston Co., Easthampton, 
Mass. At their annual meeting Aug. 
20, stockholders were expected to vote 
on the question of selling or leasing the 
property still owned by the company ; 
on the question of authorizing the direc- 
tors to pay outstanding certificates of 
$25 each, recently issued to preferred 
stockholders; and on the appointing of 
representatives to vote at meetings ot 
the West Boylston Mfg. Co. of 
Alabama. 


» New England Textile Stocks 


Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. Co., pfd 41 40 45 
Amoskeag. . 8} . 
Arlington.... 18} 23 25 
Associated Textile 35-364 35 
ee 60 44 49 
Berkshire Associates, com. 12% 5} 7 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 40} 24 26 
Bigelow-Sanford, com 323 
Boott Mills. . 120} 70 80 
Edwards 80; 54 59 
Esmond, pfd. . . 98 95 99 
Farr Alpaca. 354 34 
Hamilton Woolen 40 47 
Hill ; 7 8 a 
Indian Orchard. 10 5 10 
Ludlow ‘ 107} 106 
Merrimack, com 35 14 17 
Nashua, com.... 7} 7 
Nashua, pfd 29 28 30 
Naumkeag... . . . 70 68 72 
Newmarket..... ; 16} 14 18 
Otis... rane 45 42 47 
Pacific ae ysy ; 18} ia 
Pepperell 67 66 ad 
Plymouth Cordage 63 65 68 
York... 8} 6} 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Aug. 18: 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Ch'ge 
Adams Millis.. 7, a 29 30 + | 
*American Thread, pfd } 34 34 } 
American Woolen. 9 t 8} } 
American Woolen, pfd. 384 354 35% , 
Belding-Heminway 54 3} 5 +] 
Botany Mills, A 2i li 23 +} 
Cannon Mills. 20} 20: 20} 
Century Ribbon 54 5 5 } 
Collins & Aikman 13; 12} 123 3 
Consolidated Textile i 2 i 
Durham Hosiery, pfd... 21 21 21 ; 
Gotham Hosiery 10 10 10 +13 
Industrial Rayon 35} 32} 334 | 
Kayser, Julius. 14 13} 133 } 
Kendall, pfd 55 49 55 +7 
Mallinson. . 2 2 2 +} 
Mohawk Carpet 141 14 14 H 
Munsingwear 17 17 17 
Pacific Mills 19 19 19 
Phoenix Hosiery 7 7 7 
*Powdrell & Alexander 32 32 32 
Real Silk Hosiery 63 6} 64 
*Tubize..... ; 5 5 5 
United Piece Dye Works. 17} 164 17} +j 
Van Raalte..... .. 10 10 
* Listed on Curb. 
(717) 67 














“QUOTATIONS — | 


at close of business, Aug. 19, 1931 ; c 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 





Cotton Goods | Cotton Yarn 








Aug. 19 Aug. 12 Aug. 20, | CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) \ 
1930 Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality , 4-6 
PRINT CLOTHS eS ; , TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones ’ 
: : SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) ! 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 2ic 2i-3e 4c. 4 ' 
38}-in.,64x60,5.35 4)-41c. 44-4! 5 -5he. 4s to 8s $0.14; = 22s 00: 08)- 19 | Geed.-----9. 28 — 2) See =e 0 
> - . : ; . Bs 10s 14! 24s 193 OS re .334- . 34} 70s-2 98 - .60 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 4:4] ¢ 4:4) c dic. s. + *2 £8. . 2 ei . 4 s 
: : ae | 4 ale 12s 1 Ién _ 291 | 368-2 .354- .36 80s-2.. 68 7\ 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 Sic 53-5hc 6{-6ic. <5. ) 40 - £03 i 1 St 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 . 5}-5ic. 54 -Sie 7hc. | 16s 16 30s 2 io 2. a geen 1 
,s . ° 2 ‘ 2 4 2“ 20s 17 40s ex qual 32} 333 50s-2 41 - .42 100s-2 soem ewe | . 
, Rha. : TW Pp : , ‘ P NS 4 ’ TrWre Ss i} 
BROWN SHEETING I PLY SKEINS AND TUBI } 
‘ 8&s- $0.15 26s- ; } ] 28S, SKEINS J TES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 4ic 4ic 6; bic os $ 131 os $0 TH WARE a SKEINS AND CONE 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 5 5 ¢ 7ic. do- : .- : 8 TWO-PLY—(W Be 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 4) 4h 4\-4ic 6c as +4 oe 29 - 3 nee nee Be 
16s-2 17 40s-hi brk .32 -— .33 20s-2. $0. 30 31 60s-2 $0 49 5 
PAJAMA CHECKS 20s-2 173 50s-2 —- .38 30s-2. . 33 - .34 70s-2. 61 - .62 | 
: 24s-2 193 60s-2 ‘ - .44 36s-2 . ~ee .57 80s-2. 70 - .72 C 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 5i-5he 5h 6}-6ic¢ SINGLE WARPS 40s-2 . e-— 39 90s-2.... 5 
- het sate. : w } JE A F : 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 43-4; 4) Sic 10s. $0.15 153 24s $0. 203 me-2...... 44 45 100s-2.... 1.12 -1.15 
128 15} 26s ~ 
MISCELLANEOUS 14s 153 16 30s sae a ask hes Au 
16s 16} 17 40s.ex.qual — .33} SINGLES 70s 
I drills, 37-in., 3 yd dic 6c 8c. 20s 173 18 64 
Denims, 2.20 ile 1h 12}e. Sa aad a 12s. .. .$0.243- .25 30s. $0. 31 2 58s 
Tickings, 8 oz ABs thw 174-I7ie. rWO-PLY WARPS 14s 241- . 25 38s. : 35 
Standard prints 7 « 7 ¢. 8c. 8s-2 $0. 154 24s-2 $0. 203 | !6s . 245-125 40s 36 — 37 
Eastern staple ging- 10s-2 16 26s-2 : - .214 | 18s - 49 — .25) 90s 40}- .4 { 
hams, 27-in 7 7¢ 10 c. | 128-2 16} 308-2 - 1223 | 20s. - +26 - .26} 60s 47 - .48 5 Bs- 6 
143-2 17 40s-2 ordin. - .30 | 24s -+  -28 29 70s 57 5 
16s-2 17} — 50s-2 — .37} | 288........  .30- .31 co titte 66 8 50 
a ; 20s-2 17}- .18 60s-2 - 144 
Cotton W aste 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged; 14-15 3 . : 4s 
p \ 1 white, 16-173; waste, 15 MERCERIZED CONES —(Combed, Unzassed ds 
rices omina 
oD 1] 2 3 2 
Peeler comber apigicae 51- 53 HOSIERY C NES (Frame Spun a S . os . i: is F 
Peeler strips Be ote alecata tale 5- 5h] 8s $0.14} 22s $0.19)- .20 | 36s-2 52 - .53 1 20s-2 188 -1.9 \ 
SS REP ee Te eer ee 5 6 10s 14 24s 20} 2\ 40s-2 55 56 30s { 
Choice willowed fly................ 2 2} | 2s 153 16 26s 214-— .22} | 458-2 57 58 40s.. ‘ 
Choice willowed picker 2 3 14s 16} 30s tying 21 50s-2 .59 60 50s 67 7 Sze 
I GS acefg essu a illc'ah gsc ae thas 6 7 | 16s 17} 30s reg 223-— .23 60s-2 67 68 ¢0s 7 Cor 
Linters (mill ran 2 - 3 18s 17 30sex.qual. .25 26 70s-2. ~ wae 80 70s 87 Se 
White spooler (single)................0008: 43-5 20s — .17} 40s . 30 | Sere...... 2 9} 80s 1.05 -1 Ea 
vi 
LD Jor 
. . . 
Cotton Prices and Statistics “ 
UCTUATIONS OF FUTURES ' : ee es ; = 
FL - re ' “= : a ; Net BASIS MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
LOse¢ or eeK Oser a 
\ug. 13 High Low Aug. 19 Ch’'ge Saturday, Saturday, Middling ——Stocks 
oui 6 86 6 90 6 61 6 38 0 48 Aug. 15 Aug. 8 Aug. Aug his Last 
September 6.97 7.01 6.68 6.45 0.52 10 markets average 6.56 7.50 Markets 12 18 Sales Week Yea 
Octob 7.12 7.25 6.76 6.60 0.52 | Memphis 6.05 7.00 Galveston 6.70 6.40 400 388,110 189.0 
Novembe 7,25 7.29 6.96 6.73 0.52 re sta 6.58 6.34 1,464 560,446 303,822 \ 
Decembe 7.32 7.46 6.96 6.82 0.50 PREMIUM STAPLES Aiobule ie 36s. 214,318 8,390 , 
January 7.45 7.55 7.10 | 0.54 5 J Savannah 6.23 6.00 125 333,085 111,890 1a 
February 7.52. 9558. (79:22 699 0.53 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis Norfolk 6.50 6.31 450 53,922 44,854 
Mar 7.64 7-07 7.28 7.09 0.55 Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal New York 6.75 6.50 100 229,234 237,944 ‘ 
\pril 7.7) 7.77 7.40 7.47 0.54 ‘ ae \ugusta 6.38 6.13 1,285 62,099 546,02¢ BOF 
May 7.81 7.95 7.46 7.26 0.55] Is-in 8.90 —9.15e. | Memphis 5.75 5.50 4.041 91,329 135,99 
- 7.89 7.95 7.56 7.33 0 56] | 3/16-in 10.00 10. 25c. | St. Louis 6.65 6.65 3,7 
J 8.00 8.08 7.59 7.41 0.59} li-in 15.00-—15. 25. | Houston 6.55 6.35 10,988 669,983 546 
nee Dallas 6.15 5.95 9.168 5.593 ] 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK CURRENT SALES e 
2 d 
Middling For Prev. Week 
New New Lives Week Week Before DISFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
\ \ Orleans p ol Memphis t ital 2,996 4,953 1,375 WHITE GRADES 
Thuredayv. Aur. 13 7.00 6.85 3 RR 10 markets 19,686 15,070 4,532 Adin: “Anouk: Rei Aver 
Friday, Aug. 14 6.95 6.81 *3 80 Jallas 7 his par : > aaa , 
Saturday, Aug. 15 7.05 6.95 "3.87 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC a a a 
Monday, Aug. 17 6 85 6.71 3.81 M.F.........  .75f 1.007 .85F = Fat 0 
enehae Aue. 18 6 70 6 56 3 72 For Last Year ASL wx oars 6: . 604 07 aq . 634 f 
W ednesday Aue. 19 6 50 6 34 3 64 Week Year Before G M eeosecsseoe 04 504 604 30 
Net receipts 547 1144 1,357 | 8. Mow... -35t  .25t)35t DOT 
Gross receipts 4,116 5,790 6,044] 5-L.M....... 50" 00 A 
FOREIGN COTTONS otal since Aug. 1, net 1060 2115. ~=«21049 | LM -- 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00" | 
sa Ones Shipments 8.007 11.020 7.229 S. G. O.#%..... ao | 80% i 75 | 75" 
’ _ atiat Total since Aug. | 17.768 29807 90. $06 1 GD... . a6 2.40* 2:05* 2.50% 2.25" < 5 
ag indria Exchange, ‘ug. 18 a ( nang Total stock 93,599 138.020 40,825 YELLOW TINGED 
sa ° v o/ Decrease for week 3,89] 5,230 1I85/@q M 40* 50* 50* 50* 0 
a _s are bee as Ms fd 9.05 | Unsold stock in hands of on oo AR 65 95 _75* 75* 0 
Tariff ‘s laded I cmt « Memphis factors 11,542 28,204 ; \** ae 1. 25* 1.00 1 96 1. 25% ! 
Seer eee Decrease for week 399 1,019 -}8.L.M....... 075° 3.75% $.75¢ 0.73° 1.75" 
Soe etait aie ce asad Sissies a. oo L M.**.0/2.) 2/50" 2200* 2.50% 2.50* 2.4 
; ee ee Sees ae . YELLOW STAINED : 
By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) AVERAGE PRICE SEPT.-OCT. SHIPMENT |GmM....... 1.00* 1.25* 1.00° 1.00* | 
Foreign cottons F. 0. B. New York, Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON S.M.*#....... 1.50% 1.75* 1.50® 1 50* | 
eruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 7 ne — : i 2. 50* 00? 2.23% 3.3 . 
I Midd 17 I b. New England M.** 2.50* 2.00 2.25* 2.50 2 
Peruvian Pima No. | 16} at a eal ae 
Peruvi “ M loadin Rough aS 12! Middling “t. Middling BLUE STAINED i 
Peruvian Full Rougt ; 17 | —in 848i 9} 9i¢ G M.** 1.25% 1.25* 1.25 1.25* | 5 
China Tientsin No. 1 ; ae 8} If-in 9!-10¢ 103—Tlke S. M.** 1.75* 1.50% 1.75* 1.75* | 
India Rough 7 un ao oS | in 11i{-It4e zt 12}« M.** 2.50* 1.75 2.50* 2.50* 2 
India § tt tees ef to 9 Ij-in 15 —16¢ | 18¢ **(jrades not deliverable on contract. tOn Midd 
(By Bruns-Nordeman Co Basis on New York, October 6.82 *Of Middling 
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Wool 


10, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 





Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





Tops and Noils 











. . A iin airal ds 48 6 aw aR eR eee eee 75 -0.77) TOPS—BOSTON 
(IN GREASE) Oe Nias 3.4 F's uel Galas es aie wea 85" 
je} ne $0 253-$0.27 # blood... . $0.23 -$0.24 Se ES be og Ve dS Ree PE ok .87}- 90 Fine (64-66s)... aa $0.85 $0.87 
Ithg.. .21—= .22 3 blood. an Sas SUMS Raa cout 4 6 aK hae 80 a0 Rawdin e ee .92}- .95 | Half-blood (60- Re ste eee 73. 20 
d 24 = 25 2-30s 48s. «95 — .97) | High ? blood (58s).........ccccece a .70- .72 
r rag 7 Y , 2- 32s 50s. . hE 6 2 OU AEO Pie's 1108S -975~1.0.0 Aver. } blood | eee ara er . 63 65 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-30s, 648 fancy WIS ec aids a is wan ie 37}-1.45 | Low }?blood.. TE NON ket nar 60- .62 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) High 3 blood (50s)............ceeeeeee ,, ae 
(2 Roane ot ok ee ES $0.59 -$0.60 ho. eee ..$1.173-1.20 8S ee re 51- -33 
rnia, Northern..........ese.ce0 092 — 053 | 2-408, Oe... eee eee. - seas 7h. 20 448S. A.and N.Z........0000% 50-  .52 
PE ek Se amtevink aa cole regte rac 1.35 -1.37) 40sS. A.andN.Z 48- .50 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 2-500, 660.......-.00eseeeeeeeeeneeees ies as 
0.62 -$0.65 B-Super...$0.46 -$0.48 “608, 708..... 0... - 60s e sees eens teeeee . 824-1. 85 — OR NG 1G 
- $ 2 “$ ‘$§ C Sue a ‘- “$ ‘= ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING rOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (AUG, 14 
DEE soe oe ceua $0.75 -0.77) | Fine (70s) ; ? bid. (56s) lod 
LONTANA. IDAHO AND WYOMING PM I. ao Sass 0a de ROR aa OS . 80 bee Hes . $ i Bi (308) 124d 
(CLEAN BASIS) oon 50s in “ Bee e phe Wig rare acme la -80 . 82} i bld. (60s) 21d Cross-bred 46s 104d 
f $0.61 - 6-£U8, JOBIN Ol... ssccccsccscccccecees - 76 bld. (58s) 18d 
i eberiabeamelicsaianiicocoencecaia wee ee | ONE. vcvkes sects: teaamie*? 
ae nn Ses renee we Pa Be: SY ees 1.20 -1. 25 
Fo ee eee ene ee ris ‘oo 51 Sh I oy on. oF Sink ba Wardelode ha .974-1.00 NOILS—BOSTON 
d TRO Oe ae ae a 47 1-188 50s dyed ayia y hiha @ @ aie ie aie we 4 - .974~-1.00 7 - 5 ™ 
Rian ie are eine aes ; Ss alee as ’ 
Fine... . $0.38-$0.41 Hightbld.. $0.31-$0 33 
MOHATR—DOMESTIC FRENCH SYSTEM iLalf-bld . . 36 : 38 Spal , .27 : 0 
SScdais oka Boe ee ee #. : ~ $0. 25 fa Ss EG cig acon ke 1 Oe IAR 3s oes ex ers $1.05 -1.07} Aver. } bld .34- .36 Medium 
Miikka se. coer wen eek aoe a | PR CO are ur ara cane aft poaag Xk ies 1.10 -1.124 Fine colored 31 33 colored 24 26 
bc MEIC ows acoso o.belaale eocgaes 1. 323-1.35 | 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) I eatin han dwSe ile ann G ae lccece ee 1.10 -1. 123 
fair, average............... $0. 17 -$0. 20 Re SRN 50 a5 '5 dw sacs addr ae ate re 1.20 -1.223 
le ee iin” SE | WER WG: ......>..0cceenswee 1. 223-1. 25 / ‘ 
a ; : : | 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes................ 1.45 -1.47} Wool Substitutes 
REIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING We ere 1.35 -1.40 
CLEAN BASIS IN BOND FRI lee Gia clogs 2d Sigs wierd wie 4 1.474-1. 52} : ; ; 
ralia en ee 1.50 -1.55 WOOL WASTE 
3 DU a ates 56.0 bkcx bie donee 1.85 -1.873 
epee se ANP ees Veen *.2 "2 2-608, _ Se 1.90 -1.95 Lap, fine white soca asus $0.63 -$0.67 
\s ot ees ee as ne ee oe ee FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE | eeeseauen. tee eee 46 0 
PELE RE TLS Rew AS 9 ? | ard ends, fine wh te it 52 a2 
| 1-308, 50-50-58s on cops ea ---$ .95 -1.00 | tyasd ends. } blood white 35 - 3 
(IN GREASE) 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops ; ; c 10 -1.15 | Hard onda. fue col: red a 15 7 
{ontevideo: 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops.............. 5 Ae aed. 15° | aed ends. mediumeciaed:........ "18 20 
08: na ates DAE LRA Re aie ae $0.19 -$0. 20 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops me 1.20 ~1. 25 Card, fine white MA Wwe 23 6 
Seah ba i eER CROAT ‘ +: - ‘ Underwear mixes, 3 to 5e., Solid color, 35c shill Burr, fineCarbonizing.. .......... a7 0 
Biers arn cay Pere $0.14 -$0.15 | New York Top Futures OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MERs. 
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> Prospects of Early End 
to Silk Strike Doubtful 


The silk strike in the Paterson, 
N. J., district drags along dubiously. 


Numerous individual mills have settled, 
but prospects of immediate peace are 
doubtful. Efforts made by the con- 
ciliation committee appointed by the 
mayor of Paterson to bring representa- 
tives of the United Textile Workers, 
A. F. of L. union, and the jacquard 
manufacturers to a conference at which 
differences would be aired, proved in- 


effective Tuesday, and further plans 
were set afoot for another conference 
to be held next week. The civic 


authorities of Paterson believe that if 
the jacquard strike is settled, the 
strikes in all the plain goods shops in 
the district would be adjusted quickly. 

Meanwhile, the unionists were much 


encouraged by the stand of William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, who was _ inter- 


viewed by strikers’ representatives at 
\tlantic City where Mr. Green had 
gone to plan the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion. Carl Holderman of the United 


Textile Workers, Paterson, and Joseph 


Matthews, of the Paterson United 
Trades and Labor Council, conferred 
with Mr. Green and the A. F. of L. 


council at Atlantic City for two hours, 
following which Mr. Green pledged 
complete support of the national body 
to the Paterson strikers. F 
Mr. Green was quoted as follows: 
“The strike of the Paterson silk 
workers is a protest against a miserable 


wage and unbearable working condi- 
tions. The American Federation of 


Labor will aid these strikes in any wavy 
that it is called upon to do so.” ; 
Holderman returned to Paterson 
Monday and immediately a strike was 
called in ten unorganized ribbon and 
hathand shops, effective Tuesdav. 
Progress is being made toward settle 
ment of strikes in individual mills. 
Krank Schweitzer, secretary of the 
strike settlement committee of the 
\. F. of L. union, stated Tuesday that 
a total of 32 shops had made settle- 
ments through the Federated unions 
since the strike started, and that 10 
others were expected to settle shortly. 
The division between the A. F. of L. 
unions and the Communist-controlled 
National Textile Workers Union wid 
ened this week, following a statement 
by officials of the Communist organiza 


tion denouncing the rival union and 
charging that “fake settlements” were 
being effected: the Communists also 


asserted that they would picket every 
shop where the other union had settled. 


Per 

29.000 Reward Offered by 

Asahi Corp. For Missing 

Silk Importer 

The Asahi Corp., silk importers, of 
New York, has offered a reward of 
$5,000 for the finding, dead or alive, of 
Hisashi Fujimura, head of the company, 
who disappeared from the Red Star 
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Knitting equipment installed 
recently at Clemson College 


liner 
Three investigations are being held re- 
spectively by the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan. Mr. Fujimura, who 
was well known in the silk industry and 
a wealthy importer, disappeared from 
the boat after remarking that he “had 
an enemy on board.” 


> Courtaulds Experiments 
With Cuprammonium Process 


Important experiments in the produc- 
tion of cuprammonium yarn are being 
conducted by Courtaulds, Ltd., London, 
it is reported. It is understood that the 
work has not developed to the point of 
planning production of this yarn on a 
commercial basis. However, the experi- 
ments are considered significant enough 
to receive attention in financial circles. 
The current bulletin of the Standard 
Statistics Co., Inc., of New York, dis- 
cussing Courtaulds’ financial position, 
and that of its subsidiary, the Viscose 
Co. of America, comments: 

“The parent company (Courtaulds ) 
is engaged in experiments with yarn 
made by the cuprammonium method, 
development of which would place the 
concern in a position to exploit what- 
ever turn public fancy takes in rayon 
yarn.” 

The last reference relates to the fact 
that Viscose already makes rayon by 
both the viscose and the cellulose acetate 
processes. 


P Army Asks Bids on Sateen 


The Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot, U. S. Army, has asked for bids on 
37,450 yd. khaki color, mercerized 
sateen, vat dyed, 36 in. Bidders must 
submit a one-yard sample; sample may 
be for quality only, if khaki color fabric 
is unavailable. Bids to be opened Aug. 
31, 10 a.m., at Quartermaster Depot, 
Philadelphia. 
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> Clemson College Expands 
Knitting Division 


One of the recent developments in 
the Clemson College Textile Depart- 
ment is the expansion of the work in 
knitting in the weaving and designing 
division. This division now has a well- 
equipped knitting laboratory and of- 
fers an organized course of instruction 
in hosiery knitting. Its equipment, in- 
stalled by the leading manufacturers of 
hosiery machinery, includes ribbers, 
plain and fancy half-hose machines, golf 
hosiery machines, and women’s seam- 
less hosiery machines. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a group of new machines recently in- 
stalled. The front row of equipment, 
starting at the left, is as follows: Two 
Fidelity hosiery rib machines, a Brinton 
three-feed trick wheel rib machine for 
fancy tops for golf hose, two Hemphill 
machines for men’s and boys’ novelty 
hosiery, and two Scott & Williams K 
model knitters. Each machine is equip- 
ped with Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co.’s 
fiber cans. 

The machine on the extreme right is 
the Universal Winder for winding pack- 
ages for hosiery and braiding machines. 
In the center are two Merrow sewing 
machines, which have been placed on 
tables of the American Safety Table 
Co. A third and similar table carries 
a looping machine. Each of these has 
an individual motor drive. The all- 
steel knitter’s bench, which includes a 
humidor for yarns, has just been in- 
stalled by the David Lupton Co. On 
the seaming table may be seen three 
New England Butt braiding machines, 
while in the background and to the left 
is shown the Stetten electric drying 
form for men’s and women’s hosiery. 
The room is lighted up by a General 
Electric mercury are lamp. 


> Inferior Cotton Goods 
Sold as Durene, Is Charged 
Textile manufacturers were warned 
this week by the Durene Association ot 
America, that a considerable quantity ot 


inferior cotton merchandise is being 
offered in the market as “of Durene 
quality.” The merchandise is said to 
be distress stocks. Ernest L. Starr, 


director-general of the Durene Associa- 
tion, in a letter to TEXTILE Wor-p de- 
clares that the goods “most emphatically 
are not Durene, and much below Duren 
standards,” and he charges that the mer- 
chandise is being offered in an effort 
to capitalize on the quality reputation 
of the products of Durene Association 
members. 


> Widder Bros. Issue 
Fall Shade Card 


Widder Bros., crepe manufacturers, 
New York, have just issued their new 
fall shade card, stressing browns and 
greens, for dress manufacturers and 
also for the coat and suit trade. They 
also announce production of new lines 
of cantons for the fall season. 








Little Trust in Panaceas for Cotton 
Except Expansion of Use 


LTHOUGH no official statement 

has been forthcoming, it has been 
indicated that Government textile ex- 
perts are not greatly impressed with the 
efficacy of plans that have been proposed 
for increasing the price of cotton by 
artificial expedients. Not many people 
in Washington seriously believe that 
much can be accomplished in the direc- 
tion of drastic crop reduction. It is 
one thing to suggest to the southern 
cotton farmers that they plough under 
one-third of their cotton and quite an- 
other thing to get them to do it. 

In some quarters a hopeful indica- 
tion is seen in the increasing extent to 
which cotton mills are taking advantage 
of the prevailing low prices of staple to 
get commitments for future deliveries. 
(here is a general feeling that this urge 
to speculate on the increase in prices 
that is regarded as inevitable would 
give an unfair advantage to any foreign 
nation that would be permitted to buy 
farm Board cotton on exceptionally 
favorable credit terms. Thus Germany 
or any other country that may be per- 
mitted to buy the stabilization cotton 
held by the Farm Board would be in a 
position to undersell the American tex- 
tile firms in the world markets. This 
is because the foreign purchasers of 
the Farm Board cotton would be able 
to supply European textile mills with 
raw material at very low costs. 


Oppose SuRPLUS EXPorRT 


Another objection that has been 
raised is that the Farm Board would be 
nterfering with the activities of cotton 

erchants if it sold any considerable 
mount of its stabilization cotton to 
Germany. 

\ new method of financing the cotton 
voperatives was announced Aug. 19 by 
he Federal Farm Board. It contem- 
loans to the American Cotton 
ooperative Association, central sales 
gency of the state cotton cooperatives, 

an amount sufficient to enable the 
operatives, plus what they can borrow 
om commercial banks and Federal in- 
rmediate credit banks, to advance 
embers “at present price levels” a sum 
juivalent to one cent per pound less 
in the market price “at point of 
very, 


plates 


( 


Has A PAYMENT PLAN 


United States Senator Walter F. 
orge, of Georgia, has telegraphed the 
ederal Farm Board, suggesting imme- 
ite payment of 6c. a pound for cotton 
the 1931 crop, with an additional 6c. 
yment in October, 1932, to all farmers 
0 would agree not to plant cotton on 
vy land that was controlled by them 
xt year. 

Governor Huey P. Long, of Louis- 
na has suggested a_ cotton-growing 
iratorium, enforced by legislative en- 
tment, for 1932. Governor Black- 
od, of South Carolina, said he was 
eartily in accord” with the sugges- 


tion and favored a cotton-growing holi- 
day every other year. The plan, 
however, drew unfavorable comment 
from Governor Bilbo, of Mississippi, 
and Governor Horton, of Tennessee. 


> Rayon Second in Dry 
Strength, Tests Show 


Tests recently conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Standards 
throw a new light on the tensile strength 
of the four leading fibers used in the 
manufacture of textile products. In the 
tests 14 specimens of rayon, wool, cot- 
ton and silk yarns were selected, each 
of the four fibers having an equivalent 
weight. The first eight yarns were of 
all types of rayon, with the other three 
fibers represented in the remainder of 
the list. All rayon tests were made on 
150 denier size yarn which corresponds 
in weight to 52.6 count worsted wool, 
34 count unbleached cotton and 135 
dernier degummed silk (these being the 
yarn sizes of the other fibers used in 
making the test). 

The report (U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Research Paper No. 61) shows 
that the dry tensile strength of silk is 
greatest, equalling an arbitrary factor 
of 100.00. Rayon follows with 69.8. 
Then comes cotton, at 44.3 and finally 
wool, at 19.0. So interesting were 
these results that the official laboratory 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 


ciation ventured to double-check the 
Government report. Their findings 


were substantially the same as_ those 
quoted above. 


> John Dillenius at Work on 
Wrinkle-Resisting Finish 


John Dillenius of Newark, N. J., has 
been working on a_wrinkle-resisting 
finish for cotton goods on which he re- 
ports progress, A large’ market 
awaits the perfection of such a process 
which has held the attention of the in- 
dustry’s experimenters for many years. 
The smooth drying of cotton fabrics 
after washing without ironing would be 
a definite step toward the ideal wrinkle- 
proofed fabric. Mr. Dillenius states 
that his process which he is developing 
is inexpensive, may be applied by ordi- 
nary finishing machinery and withstands 
washing and dry cleaning. 


» Revision of Freight Rates on 
Dyes and Chemicals to South 


Railroads have been authorized by 


for the last 25 years. The Commission 
found that the rates established as an 
aid to the then-infant cotton textile 
industry have become antiquated. As 
the old rates have been applicable to 
shipments in any quantity, the move- 
ment has been nearly all in less-than- 
carload lots. Under the new ratings 
provisionally effective Oct. 14, there is 
a difference of as much as five classes 
on less-than-carload and carload_ ship- 
ments of the same commodity. 


> Finds Lack of Consumer 


Knowledge Holds Back 
108-in. Sheets 


The main factor holding back the 
sale of 108-in. sheets is failure of cus- 
tomers to understand and remember 
sheet sizes, according to a survey re- 
cently conducted among housewives by 
the Utica (N. Y.) Steam and Mohawk 
Vailey Cotton Mills. 

One of the first questions asked 
was, “Have you ever had trouble with 
sheets pulling out at the bottom because 
they were too short?” 51% of the 
women interviewed replied that they 
had had such trouble. 

Equally interesting are the replies 
to the question, “What length sheets do 
you buy?” The replies, as reported, are 
as follows: 113-in., 4% ; 108-in., 22% ; 
99-in., 20%; 90-in., 23%; 84-in., 1%; 
8l-in., 7%; “Don’t know,” “Standard 
Length,” “Double bed size,” etc., 23%. 

“Analyzing these figures,” state off- 
cials of the Utica Mills, “it is apparent 
that only 26% of women are definitely 
educated to 108-in. or longer sheets. 
20% are 99-in. users and 23% 90-in. 
users. The remaining 31% who said 
‘8l-in.’ ‘standard length,’ etc., are really 
all in the same class. They just don’t 
know what they buy or what to buy. 
Nor is this difficult to understand when 
it is remembered that sheets are usually 
bought at infrequent intervals.” 

The most constructive information 
derived from the survey is the interest 
women take in the idea of buying sheets 
that allow 6-in. tucks under the mat- 
tress at all points. When asked if they 
would like to buy such sheets, 90% 
replied in the affirmative. Move in- 
terest was expressed in this question 
than any other asked. 


» Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Aug. 15, based upon data com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
follow: 


Week Ended ~——Total to Date ~ 
Aug. 15 1931 1930 


5,194,000 202,330,000 207,175,000 
575,000 30,559,000 45,110,000 


Domestic. 
Foreign. . 


the Interstate Commerce Cx ymmissit yn Total.. 5,769,000 232 889,000 ” 252,285,000 
to substitute carload and_less-than- semmniodaieis. ain snibieiieniinaa aun 
cifcats astute: 4 MPORTS . NCIPAL PORTS 

carload classification ratings for the ieee 575,000 30,559,000 45,110,000 

any-commodity rates that have applied Philadelphia..: 444/000 34'926,000 —32'561,000 

on dyestuffs, chemicals and acids, from NewYork..... 445,000 33,552,000 29,865,000 

northern producing points to the South  Total....... 1,464,000 99,037,000 107,536,000 
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New Books 


High Dkrart 1x Corron SPINNING. By 
Charles Barnshaw. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
London. 

The interest in, and extension of, the 


practice of long-draft spinning led to the 
publication of this book, which offers a 
description and analysis of representative 
types of the various systems of long drait- 
ing. No attempt has been made to pick 
out any one type as being superior to the 
others, and emphasis is placed upon the 
fact that the considerations of the individual 
mill’s problems and experimental work 
alone can offer any comprehensive answer 
to the problem. The faults as well as the 
virtues of long drafting are brought out, 
but it is the author’s evident opinion that 
long drafting offers possibilities which 
should be at least thoroughly investigated. 

Chapters of particular interest describe 
the various types of long drafting, the cost 
and quality factors, and the development 
of an interroving frame which would re- 
duce the number of flyer frames necessary. 

From the critical standpoint the book 
offers a scholarly discussion of long draft- 
ing and allied subjects, but is slightly 
weakened by the constant reiteration of the 
statement that counts, qualities, and mil. 
considerations are the deciding factors. 
This is obviously true, but perhaps more 
of value would be contributed by more 
specific reference to definite counts from 
certain types of cotton, even though pre- 
senting problems different from _ the 
readers. The author has seen fit to devote 
a considerable portion of the book to the 
characteristics of raw cotton, mixing and 
blending, carding, combing, and the prob- 
lems of draiting. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK, by S. R. & E. R. Trot- 
pages, 80 illustrations, J. B. 


Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Price $7.50. 


This book covers the manufacture and 
processing various types of commercial 
synthetic fibers. It is intended for use 
as a textbook by students who are desir- 


ous of entering the rayon industry, and 
should also be of interest to others who 
wish to acquire a general knowledge of the 
methods and equipment used in this indus- 
try. A large part of the information is 
derived from patent specifications, this 
being due. as explained in the preface, to 
the fact that much of the published work 


manufacture is available only 
A list of chapters follows 


raw materials used in the manufacture of 


artificial silk; spinning; washing, twisting, 
bleaching. and drying; nitrocellulose silk: 
cuprammonium silk; viscose silk; ester 
and ether silk; staple fiber; general prop- 
erties; identification and analysis of arti 


oiling, scouring, bleach- 
ing, and finishing; dyeing regenerated cel- 
rtificial silk; dyeing of acetyl silk. 


icial silk: sizing, 


._ 
UuUlOS« 


TREATISE ON LEATHER BELTING, by George 


B. Haven and George W. Swett, 249 
pages, American Leather Belting Asso- 
ciation, New York. Price $1.50. 


This handbook is a scientific treatise on 
the subject of leather belting, its manu- 
facture, methods of use, proper care, etc. 
This book has been financed by the Ameri 
can Leather Belting Association, but con 
tains nothing of an advertising nature 
The treatise is intended to give a bettei 
appreciation of leather belting as a trans- 


mission medium, and to result in more 
intellige understanding of its proper 
application and use. The book represents 


a valuable addition to the published 
knowledge of power transmission and will 
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*comed by a large following. 


be of value to the purchasing agent, mill- 


wright, plant engineer, and engineering 
student. The contents of the book are as 
follows: leather manufacture; physical 


properties of belting leather; methods of 
manufacture of leather belting; belting 
practice; installation and care of leather 
belting; leather belts on motor installa- 
tions; belt drive engineering; belt re- 
search; specifications and inspection ; tables, 
nomographs, and plots. 


THE PRESENT Status OF MuTuAL BENE- 
FIT ASSOCIATIONS; Published by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
247 Park Ave., New York; Price $1.00. 
The widening scope of mutual benefit as- 

sociations is shown in this study of the 

subject by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. The survey covered health 
promotion activities, company attitude, 
death benefits, administration of the asso- 
ciations, and other aspects, and the findings 
are interestingly presented in the volume. 

The book gives a broad picture of the posi- 

tion of the benefit unit in modern industry. 


A 21 Years’ CHRONOLOGY OF TEXTILES: 
1910-1931; Published by the Journal of 
the Textile Institute, 16 St. Mary’s Par- 
sonage, Manchester, England; Price five 
shillings. 

The British Textile Institute has just 
rounded out twenty-one years of existence, 
and the occasion is marked by this special 
anniversary volume. The book reviews all 
the high points of contemporary history, 
especially that pertaining to textiles, since 
1910. The growth and achievements of the 
Institute are presented in detail. There is 
also a useful bibliography of technical books 
on textile machinery development. The 
text is supplemented by a wide variety of 
illustrations of textile leaders and textile 
equipment. 


A Hanppook or Hosiery Testinc; United 
States Testing Co., Inc., New York. 51 
p., 54x8 in. $1.50. 

This. is a useful book containing a de- 
scription of methods for testing women’s 
silk hosiery and an explanation of how 
specification may be drawn up, based on: 
the results of such tests. It is prepared 
by the retail-stores department of the test- 
ing company, and is intended primarily to 
enable the buyer to confirm by scientific 
tests his judgment based on practical ex- 
perience, and to assist him in setting up 
his own specification for future buying. 
The book recommends 16 different steps to 
be followed in testing, outlines the pro- 
cedure for each step, and presents sample 
reports and specifications. 


Cotton DOUBLING AND 
Wakefield. Vol. II, 110 pages; Vol. III, 
63 pages. 54x8 in. (Revised Editions), 
C. Nicholls & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England. 

Sam Wakefield is well known as a tex- 
tile writer of authority, and this revised 
edition of his earlier work will be wel- 
Sec. III, Vol. 
II, is devoted to flyer and ring twisting, 
and includes chapters on the history of the 
processes, the construction of the machin- 
ery; the adoption of tape drive; and vari- 
ous types of bobbins, rings, and travelers. 
Other chapters of this section discuss such 
matters as twists, strength, elasticity, waste, 
and calculations. Sec. IV is devoted to 
twiner twisting and in this connection 
covers similar subjects to those of Sec. III. 

Sec. V, which begins Vol. III, is devoted 
to clearing and gassing, beginning as in 
the previous sections with a history of the 
operations; continuing with descriptions of 
the equipment, recommendations for ven- 
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tilation, speed, etc.; and concluding with 
methods for calculations. Sec. VI deals 
with reeling, preparing, and making-up; 
and includes descriptions of various reels, 
warping and beaming machines, bundling 
presses, and winding frames. 


Business News 


Carolina Wood Preserving Co. Buys 
J. F. Prettyman Plant 


J. F. Prettyman & Sons have sold 
their wood preserving plant to the Caro- 
lina Wood Preserving Co., Charleston, 
S.A 


Babcock & Wilcox Appoint 


Distributors in Milwaukee 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. announces 
that Fred Sprinkman & Sons, 116 Sout! 
Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
been appointed distributors of B. & W 
No. 80 refractory mortars and plastics 
for that district. 


Commercial Factors 
Largest Six Months 


The volume transacted by Commercial 
Factors Corp., in the first six months oi 
1931 was $64,018,310.75 compared with 
$51,349,696.22 for the first six months of 
1930, or an increase of 24.6%. The com 
pany is a subsidiary of Commercial In- 
vestment Trust Corp. and operates in thx 
textile and allied fields, financing mills, im 
porters, and converters. The outlook for 
the next six months, according to Robert 
(¢. Blumenthal, president, is fair. 


Worthington Acquires Metalweld 


It was announced on Aug. 18 that thi 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. ha: 
acquired the manufacturing and marketing 
facilities of Metalweld, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., builders of a complete line of portabl 
compressor units. For many years Worth 
ington has been a leader in the compresso: 
industry. 

Worthington’s Feather Valve compres 
sors always have been an integral part of 
Metalweld portable units. It is a natural 
step, therefore, for Worthington to acquiré 
the manufacture of the complete product 
The portable compressors will be manu- 
factured at the Harrison (N. J.) Works 
of the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., and the engineering, manufacturing 
and sales personnel of the Metalweld 
organization also will be located there. 


R. R. Davis Heads Westinghouse 
Apparatus Advertising 


R. R. Davis, who has directed in the last 
21 years various Westinghouse advertis 
ing activities, has been appointed apparatus 
advertising manager of the Westinghous: 
Electric & Mfg. Co., at East Pittsburgh 
He will have charge of all apparatus ad 
vertising activities of the company except 
the merchandising department, headquat 
ters for which are located at Mansfiel 
Ohio. His service with the company bega' 
in 1905. 

William F. James, formerly Middl 
Atlantic district manager of the Westing 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the commercial vice- 
president of the Atlantic division of that 
company. Mr. James entered the emplo 
of Westinghouse in 1909, becoming engage 
in industrial sales work. In 1923 he becam 
sales manager of that division. 





